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CONTEMPLATION IS THE ONLY 
LASTING PLEASURE. 


THE DAWN OF ANOTHER DAY. 


* Out of eternity this new day is born, 
Into eternity at night doth return, 
Behold it aforetin.e no eyes ever did, 

So soon it for ever from all eyes is hid, 

Here hath been dawning another blue day, 

Think, wilt thou let it slip useless away ?’ 
TENNYSON, 


0 THE WISE. ‘Nor love thy 
life, nor hate ; but w hat thou livest 
live well. >_MILTON. 


T° THE FOOLISH. A man 
without wisdom lives in a fool's 
paradise. 
ADVICE TO WOULD-BE SUI- 
CIDES — POLITICS, etc. 
Many hold their lives so cheap as to com- 
mit the terrible crime of suicide. Instead, 
however, of recklessly attaining that end 
by poison, the rope, pistol, or knife, &c., 
we recommend the following modes—as 
being more natural, and quite as effectual: 
Wear thin shoes on damp nights, and 
keep every apartment air-tight. Keep 
the mind in a round of unnatural excite. 
ment, by politics(to enable you to produce 
election fever), trashy novels, and gam- 
bling speculations, either on cards, racing, 
or stock. Go to operas, minstrel concerts, 
theatres, in all scrts of weather, and, 
when steaming hot with perspiration, rush 
into the cold air with your coat or shawl 
hanging over your arm, In balls dance 
till exhausted, and then go home in your 
pumps through the damp streets and air. 
Sleep on feather beds in the smallest and 
closest room‘in the house. Eat immoderately of hot and stimulating diet. Never drink anything weaker than 
streng tea, nor anything stronger than neat whisky or brandy. Teach your children early to drink strong coffee, 
chew or smoke tobacco. Marry in a hurry, and growl and repent for the rest of your life. Never masticate 
your food, but bolt it like a serpent. Follow any exciting or unhealthy business if money can be made at it, se 
that your friends may console themselves for your early death. Never go to bed before midnight, and then with 
afullstomach. Eat little niceties, such as pastries, unripe fruit, lunch, wine, &c., between meals. Be always in 
a passion, either of anger or love. 

WHEN AILING yay no attention to the regulation of your diet, exercise, or occupation. Always avoid Exo’s 
Fruit Satr, Attempt no conformity to the laws of life, but gormandise to your utmost bent, and you will be 
surprised to learn of the body what— 

* A frail and fickle tenement it is, 
Which, like the brittle glass that measures time, 
Is often broke ere half its sands are run,’ 


What higher aim can man attain than conquest over human pain? 


DON’T BE WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S FRUIT SALT. 
BILE-LADEN BLOOD. Heatrny Birz.—When the liver is not making healthy bile, 


or insufficient quantity, the blood becomes impure—the groundwork of disease, and produces constipation, 
dyspepsia, biliousness, headaches, &c. ENO’S FRUIT SALT is the best remedy. 


HOw TO AVOID THE INJURIOUS EFFECTS OF STIMULANTS. 

Experience shuws that mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandy are all 
very apt to disagree, while light wines, and gin or whisky largely diluted with soda-water will be found ‘the least 
objectionable. ENO'S FRUIT SALT is peculiarly adapted for any ccnstitutional weakness of tbe liver. It 


possesses the power of reparation when digestion has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right 
track to health. 


ENO’sS FRUIT SALT versus BRANDY. ‘There were a few attacks of mild 
dysentery, brought mainly on by ill-considered devotion to brandy, or biliousness produced by the same 


cause. For the latter we used to swear by ENO’S FRUIT SALT, which is simply invaluable.”—See ‘ Coral 
Lands,’ Vol. I 








CAUSE C, Examine each bottle, and see that the capsule is marked ‘ENO’S FRUIT 
LT.’ Without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. Sold 
ay all chemists. 





Prepared only at Eno’s Fruit Salt Works, Hatcham, London, $.E., by J.C. Eno’s Patent. 











Longman's Magazine Literary and General Advertiser. 
ALL APPLICATIONS RESPECTING = = Tomson ak > eae: TO Messrs. Lonamans & Co, 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


A MONTHLY RECORD AND REVIEW. 


Price 6d., per post 7d.; or 6s. 6d. for one year, payable in advance. 

1.—This Journal is the only English Paper which deals with Edu:ation as a whole, Whilst appealing mainly 
to teachers of secondary Schools, both men and women, it discusses all the wider issues of Primary Education, 
and has its regular correspondents at the Principal Public Schools and the Universities. 

2.—On its staff will be found nearly every Educational writer of mark in England, the Heads of Colleges, the 
Head Masters of our great Public Schools, and Head Mistresses of Girls’ High Schools. 

3.—Prizes of Two Guineas and upwards are given monthly for translations from French, German, and Latin. 
These have attracted a large field of competitors (over 5,000 during 1885), and, as for a small fee the Editor under- 
takes to return corrected versions, a valuable exercise in the Art of Translation has thereby been provided. 

Numerous extra prizes are also offered for Essays, Literary Puzzles, &c. 

*“The Journal of Education” is always welcome, so intelligently conducted is it, and so sound are its 
judgments on educational matters. The short notes with which its first pages are occupied are always an 
almirable résumé of the educational subjects of the month.’—TuE SPECTATOR, 


OFFICES: 86 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
Telegraphic Address—‘ LINEN,’ BELFAST. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIC POCKET HANDKERCHIEFS, 


Samples and Illustrated Price Lists, post free to any part of 
the World. 
Per doz. Per doz. 
Children’s .. .. 1/2 | Hemstitched: 
Ladies’ .. .. .. 2/43! Ladies’ .. .. 2/11} 
7 res). . ie Gents’ .. «. «. 4/Il 


By Appointments to the Queen and Crown Princess of Germany. 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


NEVER 


SOLD BEFORE IN ENGLAND AT THE PRICE. 


BARBER & COMPANY’S 


RICH SIRUPY 


ON FHA. ‘This Season’s Growth.’ 


PER POUND. 


A TEA ABOUNDING IN STRENGTH AND HIGH QUALITY. 
COMPARE it with that sold by others at Two Shillings. 


2} lbs. sent Free per Parcels Post for 4s. 3d. to any post town in the United Kingdom and 
Channel Islands; or 6} Ibs. for 10s. 9d., 84 Ibs. for 148., 104 Ibs. for 17s. 3d. 


BARBER & COMPANY, 
274 REGENT CIRCUS, OXFORD STREET, W. 
: ‘ 11 Boro’ High Street, 8.E. 42 Great Titchfield Street, W. 
61 Bishopsgate Street, City. 102 Westbourne Grove, W. | King’s Cross, N. 
Manchestcr—93 Market St. Birmingham—Quadrant, New St. Brighton—147 North 8t. 
Bristol—38 Corn St. Preston—104 Fishergate. Liverpool—1 Church §&t.; and Minster 
Buildings; and London Road. Hastings— Robertson St. and Havelock Road. 





























Postal Orders from 1s, 6d. to 10s. 6d. may now be obtained for One Penny at all Post Offices. Bankers: Benk of 
England, London and nd County, London and Westminster, and National Provincial Bank of Englani.~ 











Messrs. LONGMANS & C0.’s Announcements, 


A HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM 1815. By Spencer 


WALPOLE. VolumesIV.and V. 8vo. 36s. [Zarly in October. 
*.* These volumes will conclude the work. They commence with an account of the formation of Sir Robert 
Peel’s administration in 1841. The domestic history is carried down to the final defeat of the Protectionists on 
Mr. Gladstone’s budget of 1853 ; the foreign policy till the conclusion of the Crimean War ; the History of India 
—to which half a volume is devoted —to the close of the Indian Mutiny in 1858. 


A HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF BROCAS OF BEAURE- 


PAIRE AND ROCHE COURT, Hereditary Masters of the Royal Buckhounds. With some account of 
the English Government of Aquitaine. By Monracu Burrows, Captain R.N., M.A., F.S.A., Chichele 
Professor of Modern History in the University of Oxford. With numerous Illustrations. 1 vol. royal 8vo. 42s, 








(Jn October. 
THE ENGLISH IN AMERICA: THE PURITAN COLONIES. 
By J. A. DoyYLz, Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. 2 vols. 8vo. 36s. [Ja October. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL WAR, 1642-1649. 


By SAMUEL R. GARDINER, LL.D., Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford. (3 vols.) Vol. I. 1642-1644, 8vo. 21s, 
(Jn October. 


A HISTORY OF THE PAPACY DURING THE PERIOD OF 


THE REFORMATION. By M. OreicuTon, M.A. LL.D. D.C.L. Dixie Professor of Ecclesiastical History 
in the University of Oambridge. Vols. III. and IV. The Italian Princes, 8vo. 24s. (Jn October’. 


OUTLINES OF JEWISH HISTORY, from the Babylonian 


Captivity to the Present Time. By Lady MaGnvs, Author of ‘ About the Jews since Bible Times.’ Revised 


by M. FRIEDLANDER, Ph.D. With 3 Maps, Fep. 8vo. (Z£arly in October. 
SKETCHES OF MY LIFE. By Admiral Hosart Pacna. Edited 
by Mrs, Hopart. With Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. [In a few days. 
REMINISCENCES AND OPINIONS OF SIR FRANCIS HAS- 
TINGS DOYLE, 1813-1885. 8vo. 16s. _ [In October. 
LYRICAL AND OTHER POEMS. Selected from the Writings 
of JEAN INGELOw. Fep. 8vo, 2s. 6d. cloth, plain ; 3s. cloth, gilt. (Zarly in October. 
OUR HOMELY COMEDY AND TRAGEDY. By the Author 
of ‘ The Recreations of a Country Parson.’ (Jn preparation. 


THE ROTIFERA, or ‘ Wheel Animalcules.’ By C. T. Hupson, 


LL.D. assisted by P. H. Gossz, F.R.S. Illustrated by Thirty Plates of Coleured Figures, drawn from life 
by the Authors, and including almost all the known British Species. 2 vols. 4to, (or in 6 parts, 4to. 
price 10s, 6d. each). [Jn a few days. 


ELEMENTS OF HARMONY AND COUNTERPOINT. By F. 


DAVENPORT, Professor of Harmony and Composition at the Royal Academy of Music. Crown 8vo. 2s. 
2 [Nearly ready. 
*,* This work is intended to meet a growing demand for a more concise and simpler exposition of the Day 
theory. It includes as much of the scienca of Counterpoint as is necessary for students who enter for the Royal 
Academy, Local, and other similar examinations. 


THE HISTORICAL DEVELOPMENT OF GLEES AND PART- 


SONGS. By Wma. ALEX. BARRETT, Mus. Bac, Oxon. Vicar-Choral of St. Paul’s Cathedral, Examiner in 
Music to the Society of Arts, &c. [Nearly ready. 


THOMSON’S CONSPECTUS. New Edition. Adapted to the 


New Edition of the British Pharmacopeia. By Nesror TrrRARD, M.D. F.R.C.P. 18mo.6s, [Nearly ready. 


THE GAS ENGINE. By Dueatp CierK. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
TEXT-BOOKS OF SCIENCE. — 


A TEXT-BOOK OF THE STEAM ENGINE. By Geores C. V. 


Hotes, Whitworth Scholar; Secretary of the Institution of Naval Architects. Fully Illustrated. 
Fep. 8vo. 6s. [Nearly ready. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 





NEW VOLUMES OF SYMONDS’ ‘RENAISSANCE IN ITALY.’ 
In October. 2 vols. demy 8vo. 
Renaissance in Italy: the Catholic 
Reaction. In Two Parts. 


By Joun Appincton Symonps, Author of ‘ Sketches and Studies in Italy,’ ‘Sketches in 
Italy and Greece,’ ‘Italian Byways,’ &c. 


NEW VOLUME OF ‘THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.’ 
Ready this day, royal 8vo. 12s. 6d. in cloth; or in half-moroceo, marbled edges, 18s. 
Volume VIII. (Burton-Cantwell) of the 


Dictionary of National Biography. 
Edited by Lestiz Srepxen. 
*,* Volume IX. will be published on January 1, 1887, and the subsequent Volumes at intervals 
of three months. 
INTENDING SUBSCRIBERS CAN ENTER THEIR NAMES WITH ANY BooKSELLER. 


POCKET EDITION OF W. M. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
Ready this day. Price 1s. 6d. per vol. in half-cloth ; or 1s. in paper cover. 


The Newcomes; Memoirs of a most respectable Family. 


2 vols. 
The following volumes have already appeared : 
Vanity Fair, 2 vols. | Pendennis, 2 vols. | Barry Lyndon, &c., 1 vol. 
And further volumes will be issued at Monthly Intervals. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE UNIFORM EDITION OF MISS THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
In November. With Vignette Title-page, large crown 8vo. 6s, 


Mrs. Dymond. By MissTHackeray (Mrs. Ricumonp Rircuie). 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND'S ‘LIFE.’ 
In November. With a Portrait, crown 8vo. 5s.; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


The Life of Frank Buckland. 


By his Brother-in-Law, Gzorcr C. Bompas, Editor of ‘ Notes and Jottings from Animal Life.’ 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF BUCKLAND’S ‘NOTES AND JOTTINGS.’ 
In November. With Illustrations, crown 8v>. 5s.; or cloth, gilt edges, 6s. 


Notes and Jottings from Animal Life. 


By the late Frank Bucxianp. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR Qs. 6p. SERIES. 
In October. Cheap Edition. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Extracts from the Writings of W. M. 
Thackeray. Chiefly Philosophical and Reflective. 


NEW ADDITIONS TO SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S ‘POPULAR NOVELS.’ 
In November. Cheap Elition. With 8 Illustrations by George du Maurier, crown 8yo. 6s. 
Court Royal. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘MEHALAH,’ &c. 
In November. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Demos. A Story of Socialist Life in England. 





NEW NOVEL IN THE PRESS. 


Lady Branksmere. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘MOLLY BAWN,’ ‘MRS. GEOFFREY,’ &c. 3 vols, 


London: SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 








Messrs, LONGMANS & CO0’s New Books, 
OCEANA; OR, ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES, 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
With 9 Illustrations by the Author and Lord Elphinstone. 
Crown 8vo. price 2s. boards; 2s. 6d. cloth. 








CZiSAR: a Sketch. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. New and Cheaper 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


SOCIAL ARROWS. By Lord BRABAZON. Crown 8v0. 5s. 


*,* This book is a reprint of articles on Open Spaces—Associations for the Benefit of Young Men and Women 
—-Over Population—The Overworked Shop Assistant—Social Wants of London, &c., contributed by the Author 
at various times to Magazines and Newspapers. 


LETTERS and DESPATCHES of HORATIO, VISCOUNT 
NELSON, Selected and arranged by JOHN KNOX LAUGHTON, M.A. Professor of Modern 
History — College, London, and Lecturer on Naval History at the Royal Naval College, Greenwich. 
8vo. price 16s. 


OUTLINES of the LIFE of SHAKESPEARE. By J. o. 
“HALLIWELL-PHILLIPPS, F.R.S. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. With numerous 
Engravings and Facsimiles. 2 vols. royal 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


THE LAW OF ALLOTMENTS. Being « Treatise on the Law relating to 


the Allotment of Land for the Labouring Poor. With the Statutes and Notes, and a collection of Forms 
and Precedents. By T. HALI, HALL, M.A. of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The LIFE and LABOURS of JOHN MERCER, F.R:S. F.C.S. 


&c, the Self-Taught Chemical Philosopher. Including numerous Recipes used at the Oakenshaw Calico 
Print Works. By EDWARD A. PARNELL, F.C.S. Author of ‘ Applied Chemistry’ &c. With 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


EPOCHS OF CHURCH HISTORY. Edited by the Rev. Canon CREIGHTON. 
THE EVANGELICAL REVIVAL in the EIGHTEENTH 


CENTURY. By the Rev. J. H. OVERTON, M.A. Rector of Epworth. Fep. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 








NOVELS BY THE AUTHOR OF THE ‘ATELIER DU LYS? 
THE ATELIER DU LYS; or, An Art Student in the Reign 


of Terror. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


MADEMOISELLE MORI: a Tale of Modern Rome. New 


Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


IN THE OLDEN TIME: a Tale of the Peasant War in 


Germany. New Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


HESTER’S VENTURE. New and Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘** Hester s Venture ” is long without being tedious, wholesome, but never mawkish, and marked throughout 
by the kindly wit, refined portraiture, and acute perception which have been observable in former works by the 
sume hand,’—ATHEN ZUM. 





ENGLISH WORTHIES. Edited by ANDREW LANG. 


Crown 8vo. price 2s, 6d, each. 


CHARLES DARWIN. By GRANT | SHAFTESBURY (the First Earl). 


ALLEN. By H. D. TRAILL. 
MARLBOROUGH. By GEORGE | ADMIRAL BLAKE. By DAVID 
SAINTSBURY. HANNAY. 
STEELE. By AUSTIN DOBSON. RALEIGH. By EDMUND GOSSE. 


BEN JONSON. By J. A. SYMONDS. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


























SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & C0,’S ANNOUNCEMENTS, 


IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON JAPANESE PICTORIAL ART. NOW COMPLETE, 

The PICTORIAL ARTS of JAPAN. Illustrated with Eighty Plates, executed by Chromo-lithograpby, 
Photogravure, &c. With general and descriptive text by WILLIAM ANDERSON, F.R.C.S. Artists’ proof 
copies, Plates printed on finest Japanese paper, numbered and signed by the Author, £12. 12s. ; ordinary 
copies, printed on finest plate paper, £8, 8s, 

IMPORTANT NEW WORK ON JAPANESE ORNAMENTAL ART. NOW COMPLETE. 

The ORNAMENTAL ARTS of JAPAN. Illustrated with One Hundred and One Plates—Seventy in 
Colours and Gold and Thirty-one in Monochrome—with general and descriptive text. By GEORGR AsH- 
DOWN AUDSLEY. General Copies, printed on finest plate paper, only 640 copies printed for sale in England 
and the Colonies, £15. 15s.; in 2 Vols. handsomely bound in leather, specially designed by the Author, 
£22. 6s. NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ LITTLE WOMEN’ &c. 

ALCOTT (LOUISA M.).—JO’S BOYS and HOW THEY TURNED OUT.—A Sequel to 
‘Little Men,’ Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 5s. 

An AUTUMN CRUISE in the ZGEAN; or, Notes of a Voyage in a Sailing Yacht. By ONE or THE 
Party. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

Re-issue of the Edition de Luxe at a lower price. 

BLACKMORE’S LORNA DOONE: a Romance of Exmoor. It contains numerous full-page and 
other Illustrations by Mr. F, ARMSTRONG, Mr. W. SMALL, and Mr. Boor. In 1 Vol. crown 4to. cloth extra, 
528 pages, gilt edges, 21s. 

BLACK (ROBERT).—HORSE-RACING IN FRANCE. A History. By Ropert Buack, M.A., 
formerly of Pembroke College, Cambridge. 1 Vol. demy 8vo. cloth extra, 14s, 

CALDECOTT (RANDOLPH), A PERSONAL MEMOIR of HIS EARLY ART 
CAREER. By Henry BLACKBURN. With One Hundred and Seventy Illustrations, nearly One Hundred 
of which hitherto unpublished. Square 8vo. cloth extra, 14s. 

BOYESEN (Prof.).—The STORY of NORWAY. By Professor HJALMAR BOYESEN. 12mo. fully 
illustrated, 7s. 6d, 

LAMB (CHAS.).—ESSAYS of ELIA (Selections from). With over One Hundred Woodcut 
Illustrations by CHARLES O. Murray. Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 

CUNDALL (J.) ANNALS of the LIFE and WORK of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 
Written by J. C., a descendant of one of ‘ his fellowes,’ to whom he bequeathed ‘ xxvig, viijd. apeece, to buy 
them rirges.’ Illustrated. Small post 8vo. cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

*,.* A few copies on larger paper, with Photographs, 5s. 

CROKER (Mrs. B. M.).—A BIRD of PASSAGE. By Mrs. B. M. Croker, Authoress of ‘ Proper 
Pride,’ ‘ Pretty Miss Neville,’ ‘Some One Else.’ 3 Vols. crown 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

EDWARDS (Miss BETHAM-).—HALF WAY. An Anglo-French Romance. By Miss BETHAM- 
Epwarpbs, Author of ‘ Kitty,’ ‘ Dr. Jacob,’ *The White House by the Sea,’ &c. 2 Vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 

FI — (PERCY).—The BOOK FANCIER;; or, The Romance of Book Collecting. Feap. 

vO. 

FORTUNES MADE in BUSINESS. Vowwome III. Demy 8vo. 16s. 

GENERATION (A) of JUDGES. By their Reporter. Crown 8vo. cloth. 

HENTY (RICHMOND).—AUSTRALIAN4A; or, My Early Life. By RicuMonp HENTY, first White 
Native of the first Settlement of Victoria, Australia. Fep. 8vo. With Portrait and Map. Cloth extra, 5s. 

HATTON (J.).—The OLD HOUSE at SANDWICH. A Novelin2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 

HULME (Professor F. E.).— MYTH-LAND. By F. Evwarp Hutmx, F.LS., F.S.A., Author of 
* Familiar Wild Flowers,’ &c. &c. Small crown 8vo. 

HORE (Mrs.).—To LAKE TANGANYIKA in a BATH-CHATIR. By Axniz B. Hore. With 
Portraits, from Photographs, of ‘Jack’ and the Authoress, and Maps of the route and Lake Tanganyika, 
by E. C. Hong, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vo. 

HOLDER (C. F.).—The IVORY-KING: a Popular History of the Elephant and its allies, By CHas, 
F. HoLper. Large crown 8vo. with many Illustrations, Cloth extra, 8s. 6d. 

KERR (W. M.).—The FAR INTERIOR: A Narrative of Travel and Adventure, from the Cape of 
Good Hope, across the Zambesi, to the Lake Regions of Central Africa. By WALTER Monraau Kerr, C.E., 
F.R.G.S. In 2 Vols. demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 

INGELOW (JEAN).—JOHN JEROME: His Thoughts and Ways. A Book without Beginning. 
By JEAN INGELOW, Author of ‘Off the Skelligs,’ ‘Sarah de Berenger,’ &c. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 

MAIN (Mrs.), (formerly Mrs. Fred Burnaby).— HIGH LIFE and TOWERS of 
SILENCE. By the Author of ‘ The High Alps in Winter ; or, Mountaineering in Search of Health. Crown 
8vo. Illustrated. 

NOTT (Major).—WILD ANIMALS PHOTOGRAPHED and DESCRIBED. Illustrated 
with Phototype Reproductions of Photographs from Life. By J. Fortcn& Nort, Major, Canadian Active 
Militia. Super royal 8vo. cloth extra, bevelled boards, 35s. 

NAPOLEON and MARIE LOUISE. Memoirs of Napoleon and Marie Louise. By Madame DuRAND, 
one of the First Ladies of the Empress Marie Louise. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

PHELPS (SAMUEL).—LIFE and LIFE WORK of SAMUEL PHELPS, COMEDIAN. 
By W. May Puecps and JOHN ForRBES-ROBERTSON. Demy 8vo. With Portraits. 

Vv TWO NEW STORIES BY JULES VERNE. 

ERNE (JULES).—A LOTTERY TICKET. A Tale of Tollemarken, Fally Ilustrated. Square 
crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 

VERNE (JULES).—MATHIAS SANDORF. Illustrated. Square crown 8vo. cloth extra, gilt 


ed; 
" Ses, 10s, 64. Now ready, in 2 Vols., demy 8vo. cloth, 32s. 
ELLS (J. W.). THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH BRAZIL. By James W. 
WELLS, M. Inst.C.E., F.B.G.S. 


wanee fe ae 4 IT IS. Being Sketches of Modern Persian Life and Character. By 
London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, & RIVINGTON, 
Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, E.C, 5 

















Messrs. LONGMANS & CO's NEW EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 








LONGMANS’ SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 


By GEORGE G. CHISHOLM, M.A. B.Sc. 


Fellow of the Royal Geographical and Statistical Societies, 


With 61 Illustrations and Diagrams. 


Crown 8vo. price 3s. 6d. 


*,* In this book an attempt is made at a new departure in the teaching of Geography 
by providing a text-book which is founded on the results and methods following from 
the great advance which has taken place in Geographical Science and Teaching on the 


Continent, and especially in Germany. 
from the b 


The aim of the Author has been to exclude 
ook almost all details which pupils cannot be expected to keep permanently 


in mind, but to take care that what the book does contain should consist of what is 
most effective as discipline, and of most importance to know. 





the College of Preceptors, London, &c. 


PLANE and SPHERICAL 


TRIGONOMETRY. In Three 


Parts, comprising those portions of the subjects, theoretical and practical, which are required in the Final 
Examination for rank of Lieutenant at Greenwich. By H. B. Goopwin, M.A. for some years Examiner 
in Mathematics and Navigation at the Royal Naval College. Published under the sanction of the Admiralty 


for use as a Text-book on board H.M.S. Britannia, and at the Royal Naval College. 


ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY. 


8vo. 8s. 6d. 


By Rev. 


Isaac WARREN, M.A, Trinity College, Dublin. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d, 


LONGMANS’ NEW GEOGRAPHICAL READING BOOKS. 


Designed to impart a Knowledge of Geography in accordance with the provisions 
of the Mundella Code, by means of Reading Lessons. 


STANDARD II. The Definitions of 
Geography explained in an easy manner by Read- 
ing Lessons. Summaries of Lessons, Spelling 
Lists, &c. Relief Map of England, and folding- 
out Map of England, illustrating the lessons. 49 
Illustrations, with Picture and Plan of Definitions. 
Crown 8vo. ls. 


STANDARD III. The Geography of 
England and Wales. Summaries of each Lesson, 
Spelling Lists, &c. 12 Maps of counties, according 
to river basins. Maps, showing Water-partings 
and Relief ; also two folding-out Maps of England 
and Wales on vegetable vellum. 40 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 1s. 3d. cloth. 





STANDARD IV. Scotland, Ireland, 
British North America, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Tasmania. Summaries of the Lessons, Spel- 
ling Lists, &c. With 40 Illustrations,and folding- 
out Maps, on vegetable vellum, of Scotland, Ire- 
land, Canada, and Australia. 1s. 4d. cloth. 


STANDARD V. Europe: Latitude and 
Longitude, the Seasons, Climate. Summaries of 
the Lessons, Spelling Lists, &c. With 40 Illustra- 
tions, 10 Maps of Countries, and Physical and 
Political Maps of Europe, on vegetable vellum, to 
fold out. Crown 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


STANDARD VI. [In the press. 





LONGMANS’ NEW READERS, 1886. 


Specially adapted to the requirements of the New Code. 


FIRST PRIMER, 2 Combination of the 
Alphabetic and Look and Say Methods of Teaching 
Reading. With 27 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. pp. 
32, 3d. sewed, 4d. cloth. 


READING SHEETS FOR IN- 
FANT CLASSES. Reprinted from the First 
Primer. Eight Sheets, printed on both sides, price 
15s. per set; or i7s. $d. per set with rack specially 
designed to carry a whole set of Sheets. 

SECOND PRIMER, 2 Combination of 
the Alphabetic and Look and Say Methods of 
Teaching Reading. With a Writing Copy (White 
on Black), Spelling Lessons, and 14 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. pp. 32, 3d. sewed, 4d. cloth. 


INFANT READER, an Introductory 


Book to Standard I. With 6 full-page Writing | 


Copies (White on Black), Spelling Lessons, and 23 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. pp. 64, 6d. cloth. 


FIRST READER for STANDARD 
I. With 5 full-page Writing Copies (White on 
Black) of the hardest words in the book, Spelling 
Lessons, Poetry suitable for Recitation, and 35 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. pp. 128, 9d. cloth. 





SECOND READER for STAN- 
DARD II. With 35 Illustrations, 15 Dictation 
and 17 Grammar Lessons, and Poetry suitable for 
Recitation. Crown 8vo. pp. 128, 10d. cloth. 


THIRD READER for STAN- 
DARD III. With 35 Illustrations, 18 Spelling and 
Word-making Lessons, 20 Grammar Lessons, and 
Poetry for Recitation. Crown 8vo. pp. 176, 1s. cloth. 


FOURTH READER for STAN- 
DARD IV. With 39 Illustrations, Grammar, 
Word-building, and Spelling Lessons, Crown 8vo. 
pp. 208, 1s. 4d. cloth. 


FIFTH READER for STAN- 
DARD V. With 30 Illustrations, 25 Grammar, 
and 24 Word-building Lessons, Poetry suitable 
for Recitation. 150 pages of Reading. Crown 8vo0. 


pp. 224, 1s. 6d. cloth, 

SIXTH READER for STAN- 
DARD VI. With 24 Illustrations. Grammar and 
Word-building Exercises, and an Appendix of the 
Word-building for Standards VI. and VII. Crown 
8vo. pp. 248, 1s. 6d. cloth, 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO, 
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THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by His Grace the DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G, 
and ALFRED E. T. WATSON. 


SHOOTING 


LORD WALSINGHAM and SIR RALPH PAYNE-GALLWEY, Bart. 
WITH CONTRIBUTIONS BY 
LORD LOVAT, LORD CHARLES KERR, the Hon. G. LASCELLES, 
and A. J. STUART-WORTLEY. 











THE RETRIEVER, THE SHOOTER’S COMPANION, 

With 21 Full-page Illustrations and 149 Woodcuts in the text by A. J. Sruart-Worttey, 
Harper Pennineton, C. Wuymprr, J. G. Mitrais, G. E. Lopes, and J. H. Oswatp Brown. 
Vor. I. FIELD AND COVERT. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Vor. II. MOOR AND MARSH. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 





VOL. I. CHAPTER VOL. Il. 
CHAPTER I. Grouse. 
I, Introductory. Il, Black Game. 
II, Shooting, Past and Present. III. Deer Stalking. 
III, Hints for Beginners. IV. Deer Forests. 
IV. A Short History of Gun-making. V. Woodcock. 
V. Prices of Guns. VI. Snipe. 
VI. The Choice of a Gun. VII. Wildfowl Shooting—Swans and Geese. 
VII. Shooters, VIII. Surface-feeding Ducks, 
VIII. Partridge Shooting, IX. Diving Ducks, 
’ IX. Pheasant Shooting. X. Waders. 
X. Rearing. XI. Rails and Crakes, 
XI, Rabbit | Shooting. XII. Wildfowl Shooting on Shore. 

XII, Vermin. XI{Il. Punting, or Wildfowl Shooting Afloat. 
XIII. Keepers, XIV. Fowling Punts: how to build and use them. 
XIV. Poachers and Poaching. XV. Swivel-guns. 

XV. Dogs and Dog-breaking. XVI. Concluding Remarks on Wildfowl Shooting. 
XVI. Pigeon Shooting from Traps. XVII. A little plain Law for Game Preservers, 

Index. | Keepers, and Poachers. 
Index. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 








HISTORICAL WORKS FOR SCHOOLS &c. 


EPOCHS OF ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M.A. and by O. Sanxzy, M.A. Ten Volumes, fep. 8yo, 
with numerous Maps, Plans, and Tables, price 2s. 6d. each vol, 








The Gracchi, Marius, and Sulla. By | The Greeks and the Persians. By the 





A. H. Beesuy, M.A. Rev. Sir G. W. Cox, Bart. M. 
The Early Roman Empire. From the The Rise ‘of the Shinohara Empire. 
Assassination of JuLIus Casar to the Assassina- By AnTuur M. Corres, M.A. 
tion of Domrrian. By the Rev. W. Wotre | Rome to its Capture by the Gauls, By 
Capes, M.A, WILHELM IHNE. 
The Roman Empire of the Second Cen- | The Roman Triumvirates. By the Very 
tury, of the Age of the ANTONINES. By the Kev. Rev. CHARLES MERIVALE, D.D. 
W. Worx Capes, M.A, The Spartan and Theban Supre- 
The Athenian Empire from the Flight oases, By Cuansas Sanne, WA. 
of XERxXEs to the en of Athens. By the kev. | Rome and Carthage, the Punie Wars. 
Sir G. W. Cox, Bart, M.A, By R. BoswortuH SMITH, M.A, 





EPOCHS OF MODERN HISTORY. 


Edited by C. Corprcx, M.A, 17 vols, fep. 8vo. with Maps, price 2s. 6d. each vol. 


The Normans in Europe. By Rev. A. | The Age of Elizabeth. By the Rev. M. 
H. Jounson, M.A. CreicaTon, M.A. LL.D 


| 
The Crusades. By the Rev. Sir G. W. | The Fall of the Stuarts ; and Western 
Cox, Bart. M.A. i a 1678 to 1697. By the Rev. EpwakpD 
The Beginning of the Middle Ages. | 
By ew. an By D.D. Dean of St. Peale | The Age of Anne. By E. E. Morais, 
The Early Plantagenets. By W.Sruzss, | The Thirt Years’ War, 1618-1648. 
D.D. Bishop of Chester. By eB Rawson GARDINER. 


Edward the Third. By the Rev. W. | The Early Hanoverians. By E. E. 





WARBURTON, M.A. Morxis, M 
The Houses of Lancaster and York; | Frederick the Great and the Seven 

with the CONQUEST and LOSS of FRANCE. Years’ War. By F. W. LonamAn. 

By James GAUDNER. : The War of American Independence, 
The Era of the Protestant Revolution. 1775-1783. By J. M. LupLow. 

By F. SkxBonM. The prrench Revolution, 1789-1795. 
The First Two Stuarts and the Puritan y Mra, 8. B. Ganpume, 

Revolution, 1603-1660, By SamueL Rawson | The Epoch of Reform, 1830-1850. By 

GARDINER, JusTin McCArTuy, M.P, 





EPOCHS OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 


Edited by the Rev. Manpett Creicuton, M.A. 
Powell’s Early England tothe Norman | | Gardiner’ s (Mrs.) Struggle against 


Conquest. Price 1s. Absolute Monarchy, 1603-1683. Price 9d. 
Creighton’s (Mrs.) England a Conti- | Rowley’ s Settlement of the Constitu- 
nental Power, 1066-1216. Price 9d. | tion, from 1689 to 1784. Price 9d. 
Rowley’s Rise of the People andthe | Taneoek’s England during the 
Growta of Parliament, 1215-1485. Price 9d. American and European Wars, from 1765 to 


1820. Price 9d. 


Creighton’s (Rev. M.) Tudors and the | Browning’s Modern England, from 
Xeformation, 1485-1603. Price 9d. | 1820 to 1874, Price 9d. 


*,* Complete in One Volume, with 27 Tables and Pedigrees, and 23 Maps. Fep. 8vo. price 5s. 





THE SHILLING HISTORY OF ENGLAND; being an Introductory Volume 


to the Series of ‘ Epochs of English History.’ By the Rev. MANDELL CREIGHTON, M.A. Fep. 8vo. 1s. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO. 


























IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
IN CONSEQUENCE OF THE 


DECEASE OF AMEMBER OF THE FIRM, 


AND 


BY DIRECTION OF THE EXECUTORS, 


OETZMANN & CO, 


67, 69, 71, 73, 75, 77 & 79 
HAMPSTEAD ROAD 
(Near Tottenham Court Road and Gower Street Station), 
WILL OFFER THEIR 


IMMENSE AND VARIED STOCK 


AT CONSIDERABLY REDUCED PRICES, 
With a viow to facilitate a reconstruction of the Business on an improved basis. 


SALE COMMENCES MONDAY, 20th SEPTEMBER. 





The ‘ Wolseley.’ Ebonised 
New Design Toilet Service. Early English Table. 





In Vandyke Brown or oft, .. .. ..£114 6 

Very Superior Library, Smok- : Olive-Green, or Ivory- 2ft.Gin. .. .. 2 2 0 
ing or Dining Room Chair, + - 4 bse Tinted Ware, 6s, 9d. 2 ft. 9 in -- 210 0 
Stuffed Hair and Uphol- Stand, Beveled Do. in rich Enammelled 3ft. .. «. +. 212 6 
stered in best Leather, £3. 3s, Glass, 50s, Colouring, 17s, 3d, 3ft.6in. .. « 3 5 O 



































BLACK AND BRASS BEDSTEAD, 
With Patent Wire Double-woven 





H em DSOME Mattress, complete. 
Width— 
HANDSOME BLACK AND GOLD GLASS 35, gitgin. 4ft. 4 ft. 6in. 


For Mantel-shelf, or to Fix on Wall. £2, £2. 5s. £2.10s. £2. 15s. 
EARLY ENGLISH CABINET, Richly Decorated, with £ s. d. 





=) io 
Richly Decorated. = ry eo peat 4 ft. high .415 0 The Patent Wire-woven Mat- 
‘ Do. 5ft. 3 in. high by : 4 ft. 9in, tress can be supplied separately, 
4 ft., £7. 7s.; 4 ft.6 in., £10. 10s. ; ay gi by 715 0 Without the Bedstead, at the 
5 ft., £13. 13s, Do., in Walnut al ‘Gold, 4 it. following prices : 
A similar design, in a lower high by 4ft.wide .. ..515 0 Width— 
quality, can be supplied Do. do. 5 ft. _— 7 4 ft. 9 in. 8ft. 3ft. Gin, 4ft, 4 ft. Gin. 
at £5. 5s, wide és ~9 ©@O im 12s, 13s. 14s. 


Orders per Post receive aii and 1 fatth put attention. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE POST FREE. 
9 












BORDEAUX. 


The more we see of the CLARETS 
gentlemen buy from the numerous dealers 
who swarm over to this country from 
France, Germany, and other places, as 
well as from Co-operative Stores, the 
more we are surprised, as we can supply 
much better value, at less money in 
Ordinary Clarets, and High-Class Clarets 
at very much lower prices than they pay. 
We supply— 



















per doz. 


G00D VIN ORDINAIRE, pure Bordeaux, at 13/- 

FINE DINNER WINE, do. old in Bottle, at 16/- 

FINER do. at 22/-, 26/-, 30/-, 36/- 

HIGH-CLASS do. from 42/- and upwards. 
Botiles included. 


JAMES SMITH & CO., 


Wine Merchants, 


LIVERPOOL, 9 Lord Street. 


MANCHESTER, 26 Market Street. 
BIRMINGHAM, 83 High Street. 











“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE” 


OF NAGS) 


WORLD-FAMED 














is warranted to cleanse the biood from all impurities, 
from whatever cause . For Scrofula, Scurvy, 
een ot een Eee ae ood Diseases, ite effecta 


are ous. Thousands of testimonials from all 
parts. In bottles, 2s. 9d. each, and in cases of six times 
the quantity, 11s. each, of all Chemists. Sent to any 
address for 83 or 132 stamps, by THE LINCOLN AND 
Mm.LaNpD Counttzs’ Drue Company, Lincoln. 








VENI! Viol! Vici! 


I came! I saw! I Corn Cured! 


— 

Corns, hard or soft,and Bunions may be removed, 
and Enlarged Toe Joints may be reduced, by the 
use of the New French Corn Plaster. The sole 
importer and proprietor is M. F. THOM PSON, 
HOMGOPATHIC CHEMIST, 17 GORDON STREET, 
GLASGOW, from whom the Plaster may be had 
in packets, by post, for Fourteen Stamp?. Those 
who are troubled with the discomfort of Corns 
or Bunions will, we are sure, be glad to have 
attention called to this remedy, as it removes 
pain very speedily. It isasimple Plaster, which 
can be used without any inconvenience and at 
any time, as it will take up imperceptible room 
in the boot. Mr. THOMPSON has numerous 
testimonials to its value. In writing, please 
mention this Magazine. 






























How to Play Whist, with the Laws 


and Etiquette of Whist; Whist Whittlings, and 


(RICHARD A, Proctor). Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Home Whist: an Easy Guide to 
Correct Play, according to the latest Develop- 
ments. By ‘Five oF Cups’ (RICHARD A, 
Proctor). 16mo. 1s, 


The Poetry of Astronomy: a Series 
of Familiar Essays on the Heavenly Bodies, By 
RicHarD A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Stars in their Seasons: an 
Easy Guide to a Knowledge of the Star Groups, in 
Twelve Large Maps. By RicHarRD A. PROCTOR. 
Imperial 8vo. 5s. 

With 


Strength and Happiness. 
; ee By RicHARD A. Procror. Crown 
vo. 5s. 


The Seasons Pictured in Forty- 
eight Sun-views of the Earth, and Twenty-four 
Zodiacal Maps and other Drawings. By RicHARD 
A. Proctor. Demy 4to. 5s. 


Starry Sky, Week by Week, in Twenty-four 
a aad By RicHarD A.Procror. Crown 
0. 2s. 


Forty fully-annotated Games. By ‘FiveorCLuss’ | 


The Star Primer: Showing the | 


THE ‘KNOWLEDGE’ LIBRARY. 


Edited by RICHARD A. PROCTOR. 


Nature Studies. Reprinted from 

Knowledge. By GRANT ALLEN, ANDREW WILSON, 
Tuomas Foster, EDWARD CLODD, and RICHARD 
A. Procror, Crown 8vo, 6s. 


| Leisure Readings. Reprinted from 
Knowledge. By EDWARD CLODD, ANDREW WILSON, 
THoMAS Foster, A. C. RUNYARD, and RIcHARD 
A. Proctor. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


| Rough Ways Made Smooth: a 
Series of Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


|Our Place Among Infinities: « 
Series of Essays contrasting our Little Abode in 
Space and Time with the Infinities around us. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. 


The Expanse of Heaven: a Series 
of Essays on the Wonders of the Firmament. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


Pleasant Ways in Science. 


8vo. 6s, 





Crown 


| Myths and Marvels of Astronomy. 


Crown 8vo. 6s. 
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JOHN WARD, 


INVALID CHAIR MANUFACTURER, 


MAJESTY and the ROYAL FAMILY; 
PRESSES of FRANCE, A 8 


246 & 247 TOTTENHAM COURT R 


(Late of Saville House, Leicester Square.) 


ecial A intment to HER 
By Specie Ba 









USTRIA, RUSSIA, & 


OAD, LONDON. 






d 17 are respectively a Three-wheel and a Four-wheel Victoria Pleasure-Ground 
Cl ar, lim ina very light fen tremad carriage, upon C and patent india-rubber springs ; are either drawn 


by han 

No. 21 is a very light and easy 
Three-wheel Bath Chair, to be 
drawn by hand. 












.14is the simplest and best constructed Chair 
Bae “a phoma igs for Car- 


portable 
for travel- 
ling. Seve- 
ral other 
kinds are 
always in 
fm stock, up- 
Eee ON Various 
principles, 


(oa 
wu 
AR Sl mT 


Recumbent Chair, 
rising leg rest and shifting elbows, to mounted 


PRIZE MEDS LS8&~_Londcn, 1951 & 1969, 
The Largest Assortment in the World 





No. 1, 
No. 11 is Ward’s Improved No. 1 is Ward’s Self- 
with double propelling Chair, 
upon 24-inch 
enable an invalid to be shifted on and wheels outside ; may beused 
off. This chair is pronounced to be the by a child eight years of 
most luxurious and perfect chair made. age with the greatest ease. 


or animal, and are the most elegant and easiest chairs made, 


No. 18 is Ward’s Sofa Spinal Carriage, 
hung upon c and elliptic springs, leather braces an¢ 
patent axles, containing a double rising frame, with 
elastic foundation and horsebair 
mattress to slide in and out of 
the Carriage, with extra indoor 
stand upon French castors for 
the house. 


























ar 
tSZ¥5 


st 


No. 19.—Ward’s Vic- 
toria Three - Wheel 
Bath Chair, with leather 
head, German shutter, and 
patent spring front iron, 
to which shafts for a pony 
may be attached. 


No. 10 is Ward’s General Invalid 
Couch, made with or without a conveni- 
ence ; it adjusts the back, seat, and legs to 
any given position, by means of machinery ; 
and is recommended by the Faculty as being 
the most complete Bed ever made for con- 
| firmed invalids or for fractured limbs, 





Paris, 1685. 1867, & 1878 (3 Medals). Vienna, 1873 (2 Medals). Dublin, 1865, 
of Invalid Chairs for Sate or Hire. ¥stablished more than a century. 














HIMROD’S 


CURE FOR 


ASTHMA 


Has been thoroughly tested in many of the worst cases, 
and was pronounced by the late Earl of Beaconsfield, in 
whose case it was employed under the highest medical 
supervision, to have given him the ‘ ouly real relief’ 
he had during his last illness. Of all Chemists. 4s. per 
box, or direct for 4s, 3d. from the undersigned, 


F. NEWBERY & SONS, 
BRITISH Derér: 1 KING EDWARD STREET, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.O, 

(125 years in St. Paul’s Churchyard.) 


HAY-FEVER AND COLDS 
Cured by Dr. DUNBAR’S 


ALKARAM 


SMELLING BOTTLE, 


TWO SHILLINGS AND NINEPENCE EACH, 
Which, if inhaled on the first symptoms, will at once 
remove them, and even when 8 cold has been neglected 
and become severe, it will give immediate relief, and 
generally cure in one day. 

To open the bottle dip the stopper into very hot 
water and rub off the isinglass, 

Address Dr. DUNBAR, care of F, NEWBERY & SONS, 
1 King Edward Street, Newgate Street. London, B.0. 





J.J. BELL & SONS’ 


SECRETE OIL 


FOR THE HAIR 
(Established upwards of 40 years.) 
Effectually promotes the growth and 
beauty of the hair, and by exerting 
& vigorous action in the capillary 
vessels prevents its falling or be- 
coming grey. It is not a dye, and 
contains nothing but what is bene- 
ficial to the preservation of the hair, 
Of Chemists and Perfumers, 
per bottle, 1/, 2/, or 5/. 
Post-free, carefully packed, for 1/3, 
2/3, or 5/3, from the Sole Proprietors, 
F. NEWBERY & SONS, 

1 King Edward St., Newgate St., 
LONDON, E.C. 

Established a.p. 1746, 








Janny Luv. — ‘I 
have much pleasure in 
confirming, as far as my 
experience extends, the 
testimony already so 
general in favour of the 
Lozenges prepared by 


DOUGHTY'S YOICE LOZENGES 


Are sold by all Chemists, 6d., 1s., 2s. 6d., 5s., 118.3 or 
Post Free, 7d., 1s, 2d., 2s, 9d., 58. 4d., and 11s. 6d, 





F. NEWBERY & SON 


1 King Edward Street, 
Newgate Street, London. 


lished a.D. 1746. 





SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


Anti-Dyspeptic Cocoa, or Chocolate Powder. 
GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA OF THE FINEST QUALITY. 


The FacuLTy pronounce it ‘the most nutritious, 


perfectly digestible Beverage for BREAKFAST, LUNCHEON, or 


SuppEr, and invaluable for Invalids, and Young Children.’ 
Betng without sugar, spice, or other admizxture, it suits all palates, keeps for years in all climates, and is four times t) e 
strength of Cocoas thickened yet weakened with arrowroot, starch, &c., and in reality cheaper than such miztures. 


Made instantaneously with boiling water, a Teaspoonful to a Breakfast 
COCOATINA possesses remarkable sustainin 


Cup, costing less than one halfpenny. 
roperties, and is specially adapted for 


early Brea ts. 
In Air-tight Tins, at 1s. 6d., Ss., 5s, 6d., &c., by Chemists and Grocers. 








TRADE MARK (REGISTERED) 


Established 1835. 


VALUABLE HOUSEHOLD MEDICINE. 


WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS. 


By the use of which, for nearly FIFTY YEARS, MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES 
have been effected, numbers of which cases had been pronounced INCURABLE. The 
numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, 
BOWELS, LIVER, and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and 


all SKIN DISEASES are sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF THE BLOOD. 
Many persons have found them of 


great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS ; and in 


warm climates they are very beneficial in all BILIOUS COMPLAINTS. 
In Boxes, price 7}d., 1s. 1}d., and 2s. 9d., by G. WHELPTON & SON, 3 Crane Court, Fleet Street, London, 


and sent free to any part of the United King 
bome and abroad. 


dom, on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 stamps. Sold by all Chemists at 





No. 126, Avcust 31, 1886. 


NOTES ON BOOKS. 


BEING 
AN ANALYSIS OF THE WORKS PUBLISHED 
DURING EACH QUARTER 
By MESSRS. LONGMANS & CO. 
Sent gratis and post free on application, 
12 





CORPULENCY.— 


Recipe and notes how to harmlessly, effectu- 

ally, and rapidly cure obesity without semi- 
starvation dietary, &c. Luropean Mail, Oct. 24th, says, 
‘Its effect is not merely to reduce the amount of fat, 
but by affecting the source of obesity to induce a 
radical cure of the disease.’ Book, 100 pages (8 stamps), 
F. C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 27 Store Street, 
Bedford Square, London, W.C. 
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K f AT i N f " Absolutely the best remedy ever 
made for 
COUGHS, 
COUGH ASTHMA, 
BRONCHITIS, 
LOZENGES, zee 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, IN TINS, 1/14 EACH. 














THE *‘THORNCLIFFE.’ THE ‘ECONOMIST.’ 


AWARDED SILVER MEDAL, 










These Ranges are the most perfect 
and economical inthe market. Being 
constructed on scientific principles 
they possess every requisite for 
Housting. Baking, Boiling, Stewing, 
&c. All the flues are ascending, thus 
Biate’ an uniform heat to the Hot 

late and round the Ovens, also fur- 


close fire Ranges. The * Thorncliffe’ 
fa is fixed in nearly all partsofthe king- 
4 dom, and giving great satisfaction. 
The ‘Economist’ requires no — 
work, and only consumes 21 

coal per hour when in full work. 


Illustrated Catalogues with Testimcnials on application. 
NEWTON, CHAMBERS, & CO., Limited, 
THORNCLIFFE IRONWORKS, NEAR SHEFFIELD; 


19 GREAT GEORGE SrRezr, WESTMINSTER, S.W.; GRoSVENOR BUILDINGS, DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER ; 
BROCKLEY BUILDINGS, 55 SouTH JOHN STREET, LIVERPOOL; and 47 SHEFFIELD Moor. SHEFFIELD, 











‘Bradford's unsurpassed Wash- | 
ing Machines and Wringers have 
revolutionised the labours of the 
wash-tub in myriads of house- 
holds,’ —THE TIMEs. 

With Bradford’s ‘ Vowel’ 
Machines, washing at home may 
be done most efficiently, with 
much less jabour than by hand, 
without any kind of inconveni- 
=~ = with much —_ =f 

‘ort and economy than woul 
be considered possible by those| BRADFORD’S BRADFORD’S 
eee not tried a. — | Wringing and ‘Acorn’ India 
what 500 users say of them, in | i hine ubber Wringers 
pamphlet, sent free, with Catalogue containing drawings —— 7p * Ea rn : and Airing 
and particulars of every laundry requisite. | ying 











Mangles Closets, 

THOMAS BRADFORD & CO. > a . . 

140 to 143 High Holborn, London; Victoria ‘Street, Ironing Stoves, |Goffering Machines, 
Manchester ; and Bold Street, Liverpool. And Laundry requisites of all kinds. See Catalogue. 
















CHORLTON’S spRING MATTRESSES Aiton eupven aul 
ARE MADE OF BEST STEEL AND IRON, AND ese te 
ARE THOROUGHLY RELIABLE. 


PATRONISED : BY. ROYALTY, &c. 
32 MEDALS AND} DIPLOMAS AT EXHIBITIONS. & 
TWENTY” NEWAPATENTSFIN 1884-5-6. toox For THis 
INDUCE EASY, RESTFUL SLEEP. TRADE MARK. 

: DO NOT SAG. EACH SLEEPER ISOLATED. 
‘EXCELSIOR’ and other 


CHAIN and WOVEN WIRE BEFORE BUYING, SEND POST CARD 
SPRING MATTRESSES, FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE TO 
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Children of Gibeon. 


By WALTER BESANT. 


Boox IL. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


MELENDA IS VANQUISHED. 


HANKS, therefore, to Valentine’s well-meant, but perhaps inju- 
dicious, interference, there was now no work to do, and the 
girls were idle. Of the two evils, compulsory idleness, with no 
money and therefore no food; or compulsory drudgery, with very 
little money, and very little food; perhaps the latter is the lesser, 
though workgirls differ in opinion. Lizzie, leaving the care of the 
future to Melenda, went rambling about the streets, appearing 
regularly at meal times in Valentine’s room ; if she loved anything 
it was idleness, and as she could now get well fed without doing 
any work, she was contented with the present, and not anxious to 
begin again at the button-holes. 

Melenda it was who went seeking work, and, as generally 
happens in such cases, found none. There were already, as she 
very well knew, far more seekers than work for them. This is 
the hopelessness of women, that there are so many who seek for 
work and will take it at any terms. There are, for instance, 
those who ought not to take it at all, such as girls of the better sort 
who live at home and will do work for any wretched pay in order to 


earn a little money for dress; then there is the married woman, 
VOL. VIII. NO. XLVIII. PP 
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who will take work for any pay in order to buy a pair of new boots 
for her boy: these crowd the shops side by side with the women 
whose very livelihood depends upon their work, and are obliged 
to take whatever work and whatever pay is offered. 

It was a slack time, too, and perhaps the history of Melenda’s 
late dismissal was noised abroad to her discredit among establish- 
ments which reserve the right of torture. However that may 
have been, Melenda got no work. She was greatly magnanimous. 
She never charged Lizzie with the carelessness which brought on 
punishment; more than this, she did not suffer Valentine to feel 
that she had been indiscreet in her treatment of the Chief Partner. 
And she was too proud to complain, and so sat in misery and 
hunger alone in her room, except when she sat by Lotty’s 
bedside. Why was she so long in getting well, when she had 
plenty to eat and nothing to do, and rest for her poor back? Yet 
she showed no signs of getting better, and only spoke in a 
whisper, and grew daily thinner and more wasted. 

‘Melenda’s got no money at all left now,’ said Lizzie, after four 
or five days of this vain and fruitless seeking. ‘ Yesterday 
there was twopence: to-day there is nothing, not even a loaf.’ 

She made this remark as if it was a matter of quite small 
importance. At a certain depth, the fact of being penniless and 
out of work is not so uncommon as to excite either wonder or 
compassion. Besides, there had been penniless times before, and 
they had pulled through somehow. 

But Valentine hurried to Melenda’s room. She found her 
sitting beside the table; there was nothing at all on the plate 
where the loaf was wont to stand; the lid of the teapot was off ; 
there was no work on the table; the room was quite neat and 
tidy. Now for a workwoman’s room to be tidy means that there 
is no work. The girl’s eyes were set hard, and when she saw 
Valentine at the door they became harder. ‘What do you want 
here?’ she asked. ‘I haven’t asked you for any help, and I won’t 
—I’ll starve first.’ 

‘Oh, Melenda, you are starving already! You have starved 
because you were so proud. My dear, if you will not accept, will 
you at least borrow ?’ 

‘No, I won’t have anything from you.’ 

‘You have had a great deal from me already. Takea little more.’ 

‘What have I had from you ?’ 

‘You have taken for your friends what you refused for 
yourself,’ 
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‘Lizzie may do what she likes. As for Lotty Her 
voice broke down, and the tears came into her eyes. ‘I’ve done 
what I could for her. All I could doI’ve done ; I’d ha’ worked my 
fingers to the bone for her. But that wouldn’t ha’ done her any 
good. We’ve been friends for eight years.’ 

‘You have, indeed!’ said Valentine. 

You know and have read how in certain wild parts of the 
Earth, where the policeman and the Ten Commandments which he 
guards are both unknown, and the choicer blessings of civilisation 
have not yet arrived, and even Lynch is as little studied as 
Coke upon Blackstone, men join hands and become sworn friends 
and allies against all the world. But, as in our modern times the 
word friendship has cometo mean so weakand feeble an alliance that 
your friend will not hesitate to stab you in the back with an 
epigram, or to ruin your fondest hopes for his own advantage, it has 
been found necessary to make use of another word. These men in 
the wild places are therefore brothers. We ourselves —we of 
civilisation and slang—when we mean that a man is a real friend, 
call him affectionately a pal. It is expected of a pal that he 
will stand by one both in public and in private. This differen- 
tiates him from a friend. 

Workgirls, however, are friends, not sisters or pals. Like 
the men in the wild places of the Earth, where every stranger is 
an enemy, and every creature one meets is a wild creature, they 
stand hand in hand; everybody is an enemy; those who employ 
them rob them; those who sell them food rob them; they are 
robbed in their rent, they are everywhere and in everything 
robbed, stinted, and starved. Political Economy is dead against 
them—who can stand up against Professors? They are weak of 
body and have no power of speech ; they are as dumb sheep, for 
they do not even bleat in complaint, but together—two and 
two—they are strong in patience: together they can suffer, 
together they can bear the life which we of the Christian brother- 
hood have assigned to them in these happy and religious days of 
charity, faith, and hope. In this Saturnian age, when we are all 
brothers and sisters in love and sympathy, standing together hand 
in hand, they can find something like contentment among the 
potsherds and the mouldy crusts. 

‘It’s me, after all, that she could have done without, 
Melenda went on, ‘and you that’s done everything for her.’ 

‘You have taken this service from me for her sake, said 
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Valentine ; ‘my dear, take another service—for her sake—I do 
not say for your own.’ 

‘You want me to take your food and your money. I won't, 
then; I'll starve first! Iam starving! Oh, there’s a pain like a 
knife inside me! Go away and laugh at me!’ 

‘Oh, you are too proud! Melenda, would you disturb poor 
Lotty’s last days? Will you let her die in sorrow because you 
are so hard ?’ 

‘Her last days?’ Melenda sprang to her feet. ‘ What do 
you mean ?’ 

‘I mean that she is dying. She may last a week, or even 
three months, but she is dying. Nothing can save her now. Oh, 
Melenda, your friend is dying !’ 

‘Lotty dying! Lotty dying!’ she sank into her chair in 
despair. She knew already that Lotty would never recover. But 
between going to die and actually dying there seems so wide a 
space. 

‘She will very soon pass away from us, my dear; away from 
the crowded street and her life and toil and pain. Would you 
keep her? You would not wish that she should stay. She is 
going to some better land. While she lives, Melenda, my sister, 
let us make her happy. She can only be happy if she knows, 
when her eyes are closed at last, and she has no more pain to 
bear—that you and I will love each other, for her sake—for her 
dear sake, Melenda.’ 

‘ Lotty—dying!’ she murmured, as if she had not heard. 

Then Valentine threw herself at her feet and caught her by 
the hands. 

‘Oh! my dear—my dear! Do the thing—for her—which 
Lotty most desires. “If only,” she said this morning, “if only 
Melenda will leave off being hard-hearted.” The Doctor has told 
her that she will die, and she is not afraid, poor dear. But she is 
troubled for your sake. Forget your angry thoughts and angry 
words, Melenda; they shall be as if they never had been spoken. 
Try to believe that I love you. My poor, proud, brave girl, you 
have suffered so much and have been so strong. Let love break 
down your pride!’ 

The tears fell fast on Melenda’s hands. 

‘What’s the use?’ she cried, ‘oh! what’s the use? Lotty’s 
dying, and I amallalone. You are a young lady; I don’t be- 
lieve you are my sister Polly at all. Sam says it’s the other, 
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because she’s like Joe’s Rhoder. How can you love me even 
if you are Polly? Look at your clothes, and look at mine.’ 

‘My clothes! What have clothes to do with it? Do you 
think I have watched you every day for three months and seen 
how brave you are, and how you have worked for Lotty, and how 
patient you have been with Liz, and your resolution, and—and 
everything ’—she could not refer to evenness of temper, but there 
are always some points which must be omitted—‘ and not love 
and admire you?’ 

‘Oh! what’s the use?’ cried the girl; ‘ I’m always cross and 
ill-tempered, even with Lotty.’ She slipped one hand from Valen- 
tine’s grasp, and passed it over her streaming eyes, 

‘Try me, dear,’ said Valentine. 

She threw her arms round poor Melenda’s neck, and kissed 
her a dozen times. ‘I told you when Icame,’ she said, ‘ that per- 
haps I was your sister Polly. Perhaps I am not afterall. Polly 
or not, we are sisters, you and I, always sisters. Shall we 
promise ? ’ 

‘If—if you like,’ said Melenda, with such sobs and tears as 
become the vanquished ; ‘if you like.’ 

‘Then, my dear, sisters must do everything they are told 
to do by each other, You will order me and I will order you. 
First, I am going to dress you.’ 

Melenda was conquered. 

Valentine ran into her own room, and came back with a bundle 
of things. 

‘Do you think I am going to have my own sister go about in 
such shocking rags as these-any longer? Take off your frock 
this minute, and—oh, the ragged petticoat ! Here is one of mine, 
and a frock, and a pair of my own stockings. Everything has 
got to be changed. You are not quite so tall as I am, but the 
frock is short forme. There, my dear, the stockings fit you like 
a glove. You and I have both got such small feet, which is 
almost a proof that I am Polly, after all. The frock is a little 
loose in the waist—that is because you are so thin—but you will 
fill out very soon now. Oh! my dear, what sticks of arms you’ve 
got! Mother says she can count every rib in your body, and I 
am sure I could. That comes of eating so little. To-day you 
shall have chops, and to-morrow steaks, and you shall never— 
never—never go back any more to your horrid cold tea and bread 
and butter, mind that. Now there’s your hair. Do you know, 
Melenda, you have got much finer hair than most girls? See 
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what a colour it has! Artists would give anything to paint that 
beautiful dead gold hair. What a pity you cut itin the front! You 
will have to let it grow again. Why, it hangs down below your 
waist. Now sit quite steady, my dear, and I will dress it for you 
nicely, so as to hide the nasty fringe.’ 

With true artistic feeling, Valentine carefully combed back the 
fringe, and plaited a braid of the thick red hair to hold it back in 
its place, and rolled up the great mass of hair behind. When it 
was completed the effect was wonderful. For the first time there 
was displayed a broad and white forehead—for the first time 
Melenda’s eyes showed at their best—strong and steadfast eyes, 
deep set, though now red with tears; for the first time her face 
looked as Nature intended it to look, not beautiful, but clear, 
capable, and trustworthy. In the grey dress which Valentine gave 
her, with a red handkerchief in front, with a white collar and 
white cuffs, and her hair dressed in this new fashion, fringe hidden 
and forehead displayed, no one could have taken her for the ragged 
workgirl of that very morning. 

‘Oh! good gracious!’ Melenda cried, when Valentine com- 
pleted her operations by bringing her the looking-glass. 

‘There,’ said Valentine, ‘you look like—like a Professor of 
Mathematics,’ she added with a little hesitation ; certainly Melenda 
in her new dress had the air of great capability. ‘ Exactly like a 
Professor of Mathematics, and you ought to be at Girton College. 
There isn’t a Senior Wrangler anywhere who could look so clever 
if he tried his utmost. Nobody would believe that I had such a 
beautiful sister. Come, dear, we will go to Lotty.’ 

‘Lotty, here is Melenda; we are friends, as sisters ought to be. 
I have been dressing her. Now you are not to talk, but you may 

whisper, if you please, that you are glad. What shall we do with 
* her?’ She went on talking because Melenda was blushing like a 
bride in her new character of Melenda the vanquished, and the 
tears were very near the surface. ‘What shall we do with her 
now that she has no more work to do? As for the old work, that 
is done with. There shall be no more button-holes. First of all, 
Melenda has got to nurse you, Lotty, hasn’t she? That will be 
work she will like, and perhaps now she is at your bedside, Lotty 
dear, you will get well soon. Oh! and she has had no breakfast 
yet. Here is a box of sardines, and here is bread. I will make 
some fresh tea ina minute. Eat at least half the sardines before 
you say a single word: mother says you never did eat enough. 
Now isn’t the flat kettle a capital thing? Here it is boiling 
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already. Why, how in the world could Lotty and I enjoy our 
breakfast and dinner when we thought of your bread and tea? 
There! Now I push the table closer so that you needn’t move out 
of your chair, and oh! Melenda! don’t begin to cry again, or we 
shall all of us ; 

It is a pitiable thing that three young women cannot feel un- 
expectedly happy without crying over it. Perhaps, in Melenda’s 
case, the sight of the food which she had refused so often was an 
outward and visible sign of her changed frame of mind; a holy 
sacrament and token of a solemn covenant, meaning reconciliation 
and affection. She was not one to go back upon her word: she 
was vanquished: her independence was gone. If Lizzie had been 
the girl concerned, we should have added that she was hungry. 
But with Melenda that circumstance mattered nothing. She was 
always hungry; she had been hungry for eight years; she was 
hungry day and night, and except sometimes on Sunday, all the 
week through. However, she bowed her head and took her 
breakfast, and choked over it, while Valentine recovered slowly. 

No one, unfortunately, noticed Lizzie. 

She stood looking on with wonder and jealousy and a certain 
fear. Melenda was dressed like a young lady—a young lady of a 
shop. Her hair was brushed back, she was no longer a workgirl : 
no workgirl wears a white collar and cuffs, no workgirl was ever 
yet known to have her hair so dressed. Therefore, Lizzie, who 
had a quick, if not a logical mind, jumped at once to the conclusion 
that when Valentine went away—Melenda had always insisted that 
she would soon go—she would be left behind, alone. No one 
wanted her; noone took any notice of her; she was not Valentine’s 
sister! And Lotty was going to die; they would both be gone, 
and she would be left quite alone. 

She stepped out of the room, put on her ulster and her hat, 
and descended into the streets, her poor little brain in a tumult 
of envy, jealousy, and apprehension. 

‘And now,’ said Valentine, cheerfully, ‘ you will stay and nurse 
Lotty, won’t you? If there was anything you would rather do 
than that, you should do it. But I know there is nothing. Here 
is her medicine and the glass. Don’t let her talk too much, but 
you may talk to her. Tell her about the man at the factory, the 
Chief Partner, you know, and how he pretended you could have sat 
down if you pleased, the old Humbug! Let her go tosleep if she 
can, and if she is thirsty, here are her grapes, and don’t go into 
your own room till I give you leave. . Obey your sister, my dear!’ 
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Presently they heard footsteps on the stairs and in the other 
room. But Melenda obeyed. The steps came and went, twice 
or three times. When, in the afternoon, Valentine took Melenda 
back into her own room, the place was transformed; they had 
scrubbed the floor and cleaned the windows, washed the wood- 
work of the door and cupboard, they had pasted up the paper 
where it had fallen, they had put up a new blind and pretty 
curtain, they had brought new chairs—the old wooden bed was 
gone, and a new iron bedstead was in its place, with new sheets 
and blankets. There were flowers on the table—even the rusty 
grate was cleaned up and polished ; and a piece of carpet lay upon 
the boards, which were hardly yet dry. 

‘There!’ said Valentine; ‘this is an improvement, isn’t 
it, my dear? The past is quite gone; let us make the future as 
unlike it as we possibly can, so that we shall never be reminded 
of it.’ 

‘But my work!’ said Melenda, feebly. 

‘We shall find work. Do not be troubled about work.’ 

Thus was Melenda subdued, dressed, and promoted. In the 
morning she was a Young Girl, in the afternoon she was a Young 
Person. Students of modern English will recognise the distinc- 
tion. The next step is, of course, that to the rank of a Young 
Lady, which is obtained by getting employment in a shop, or 
behind a Bar, or in a Show. There is not any other promotion 
open to working women beyond and above this rank of Young 
Lady. They are never, never by any chance, made Duchesses or 
Countesses, or anything. This is, no doubt, a shameful wrong, but 
it is not yet felt; and until an evil has become a crying evil, and 
a cry has become a bitter cry, and a thing that is felt and 
acknowledged to have become a disgrace to the country, we are 
resolved not to mend it or to mind it. 

In the evening, Melenda went out, as usual, by force of habit. 
The street market was in full swing; the roadway as well as the 
pavement was crowded with people—women with baskets, men 
loitering along with pipes in their mouths, everybody making 
rough, good-natured jokes; the boys whistling, the men at the 
barrows and stalls shouting ; everything going on just as usual. 
Strange! These things amused her no longer—and the people 
seemed not to know her ; they did not chaff her, nor did the boys 
push her, nor did the young men address her with words of impu- 
dent familiarity. Quite the contrary. They made way for her, as if 
she had been a young lady. And for the first time in her life, 
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she did not like the crowd. She left the street, therefore, and 
went back to her own room. It looked so pretty, and so much 
like Valentine’s, especially when she lit the lamp with the 
coloured shade, that she wondered how in the world she could 
have gone on so long in such agrimy den! Thus easy is it to take 
an upward step. And may every Young Girl speedily become a 
Young Person, like Melenda, if not a Young Lady ! 

When Lotty fell asleep, Valentine came to talk with her. 
They had such a talk as made the girl’s heart glow within her. 
For Valentine spoke of a divine future, in which the women who 
work—yea, the very lowest and poorest, such as she and her 
friends had been, shall work in happiness, not in misery, for a 
wage which will keep them in comfort, and for hours which will 
give them leisure ; where there shall be no drilling, and driving, 
and swearing and abusing! And where there shall be time to 
look about and enjoy the world, while yet the pulse is strong and 
the blood runs swift ; and how, in that time to come, women who 
work shall be able to read books as well, and to learn music, and 
to visit green fields and forests. 

‘My dear,’ said Valentine, ‘remember that the time must 
come. Perhaps we shall not see it, but let us help its coming 
while we live. The future belongs to thore who work. But 
the girls cannot do much by themselves—they must have two 
things—the help of the working men, and that of the women 
who do not work.’ ' 

Then she accused herself, and her own hardness of heart—her 
apathy and selfishness, in having lived for one-and-twenty years 
without so much as thinking of the women who work, and, with her- 
self, she accused all those women who do not work and do not think. 
‘Why,’ she said, ‘ it is forty years since the most generous hearts 
in England showed a way, and preached it as if it were a new 
Gospel—yet I think it is only a part of the old; the men have 
followed it, but not the women. Oh! Melenda,’ she cried, ‘ it 
needs nothing but determination that the women shall have the 
proceeds of their labour. And we are too lazy and too indifferent 
to care for them.’ 

These were stirring words, such as Sam would use. Melenda 
understood very little of what they meant; but they rang like 
words meant to put people in a rage, and therefore she liked 
them. 

‘We will start our co-operative work here, Melenda. You 
shall be the forewoman, when you have learned a little more. 
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Oh! there will be plenty of work for you; we shall work to- 
gether, and Claude will work with us. I shall want you to give 
me more than I can give you—all your time, all your cleverness, 
all your skill, Why, what can I give you, my dear, in return ? 
And then, when we are quite ready with our workshop and our 
girls, we shall go to the ladies, and tell them what we are going to 
do, and ask them if they will come to us instead of going to the 
shop; and perhaps the shops will come to us, instead of going to 
the factory. There must be some sympathy, somewhere in the 
world. But yet, after all that has been said and written about it, 
we seem only just beginning. Claude says that the history of 
all great’ things is the same: first it is the man who finds the 
truth and preaches it to deaf ears, and dies; and then the little 
school of disciples which survives him and preserves his teaching ; 
and afterwards, the martyrs, and the preaching to the four winds 
of heaven, and to a great, stupid world, which will hear nothing, 
in spite of its long ears; till, little by little, the words begin to 
take effect, and produce their fruits !’ 

The Doctrine of Co-operation was difficult for Melenda to 
grasp. She only understood, of work, that it must be ‘ given 
out’ im the usual manner and by the customary machinery of 
clerks. There are many points of distinction between the mascu- 
line andthe feminine mind: as that the woman is not happy unless 
she is quite sure and certain, and that the man gets along very 
comfortably under a sense of uncertainty; also that any man who 
disagrees with a woman is, to her, an utterly contemptible person, 
while to a man, he is only a person with a curious mental twist. 
But the most distinctive of all these points is, that a woman 
never invents anything, or wants to change anything, or to 
improve any methods or ways of doing things. In order to 
illustrate this proposition, consider the common housemaid, the 
common household cook, and the household nursemaid ; the first 
of these has never been known to show the smallest invention in 
the laying of a fire, nor the second in constructing a dish, nor 
the third in dressing a baby. 

Melenda, therefore, could not at first understand how the 
Golden Age may be restored. Few, indeed, are those whose 
imaginations can overstep the bounds of custom and sally forth 
into the world where women are actually paid for labour, at a 
price which is not ruled by competition. In that world, if work 
is slack, there will be savings to fall back upon; there shall be 
no grinders and drivers, and no woman shall be able to undersell 
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another. In that world will spring spontaneously all those beautiful 
virtues, which can only flourish in physical comfort, sufficiency of 
food, and freedom from anxiety. And in that world, the girls 
will refuse to marry early, and the men will not ask them. 

‘But they will always try to beat us down,’ said Melenda, 
incredulous of any Golden Age. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


LIZZIE’S TEMPTATION. 


Lizzie went down into the streets unperceived, and with a sense 
of having been driven out. To such girls, who are perfectly con- 
scious of their poverty and their personal insignificance, there is 
no greater pleasure than ‘notice,’ and therefore no greater blow 
than neglect. She was jealous—she had taken Valentine’s 
dinners for nearly three months—she had never shown any pride 
about accepting presents; yet no fuss was made over her. And 
the moment Melenda gave in, there was as much rejoicing as 
there is over a sinner who repents. Melenda, the penitent, was 
caressed and cried over, while no one took the least notice of 
herself. 

Besides, Melenda would not be a workgirl any longer, that 
was quite clear; no workgirl could be dressed in that way, and 
Valentine was her sister. And Valentine was going away. Me- 
lenda always said that she would go away and forget them, and 
Melenda was never wrong. She said so herself, which proved the 
truth of the statement, and Lizzie always believed her; well, 
then; now that Valentine and her sister were friends, they would 
go away together. 

And Lotty was going to die. 

Everybody was agreed that Lotty was going to die; she knew 
it herself, and talked about it. It is strange how quickly a girl 
may become accustomed to the contemplation of approaching 
death. The Shadow hangs over the house; everybody feels it, 
the sick and the well, the patient and the nurses. Day follows 
day and the Shadow remains or becomes deeper, but Azrael 
lingers, and when he comes at last, though his terrors have 
vanished, the surprise remains that the end should be so soon. 

Lotty would die. Lizzie knew that she might linger on. 
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Would Valentine leave her and forget her? She ought to have 
perceived that this was impossible, but she did not perceive it. 
In her trouble and perplexity, the foolish girl pictured herself 
nursing her friend through her last days and then left alone, 
without even Melenda. What should she do? Who would find 
for her the work—hard work, but better than none—that Melenda 
had hitherto found? How was she to live? She had no other 
friends in the world—her father counting as nothing—except the 
two girls. They had been sufficient for each other ; and now the 
little circle was going to be broken up. Then, again, who would 
share a room with her? To the London workgirl, the thought 
of sleeping all alone in a room is full of terrors. If it was dread- 
ful to think of the night, how much more dreadful to think of 
the day! For the last two months she had been as happy as the 
unwonted sense of physical satisfaction which comes of good 
and abundant food can make a girl; it makes an enormous, an 
inconceivable difference. She knew, Melenda said so, that it 
would not last, but she was satisfied with the present. If you 
give ever so little happiness to these poor girls, starved of joy, 
they blossom like flowers in sunshine. Now she was like the 
butterfly who feels the first chill winds of autumn and knows that 
summer and sunshine are over. To the butterfly there is no 
other chance or hope. For Lizzie there was what seemed to her 
ignorance not only a chance, but a certainty. It was a letter— 
the last of a dozen letters—received two days before. She had 
read it a dozen times at least and knew it now by heart, yet she 
read it again a dozen times. 

It was nothing less than a love-letter. The man who wrote 
it had told her over and over again the same thing, yet words 
which are written seem to mean more than things which are said. 
He loved her and he thought about her day and night. That was 
what the letter said. But he had told her so day after day, 
walking beside her ; he whispered it to herin the crowded streets ; 
he had told her so in the quiet side streets—there are side streets 
in Hoxton, where, but for the children, who do not count, and 
are besides sometimes in school, and the costers, who are not 
always bawling, there reigns a perennial silence; he had taken 
her hand in his and kissed her, telling her so, not in a rough way 
as working lads use, but daintily, and yet with a curious coldness 
as if it wasn’t quite true. It was not quite true, but he told her 
this because he wanted her; and besides, it was nearly true, for 
the girl had grown wonderfully pretty, He really did, as he told 
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her, desire above all things to get that face and those beautiful 
eyes into his own studio. Lizzie knew very well that her face 
and her eyes were beautiful; she did not know how much her 
beauty had grown since Valentine found out and provided for her 
an infallible remedy against the dreadful disease known to girls 
as ‘falling off.’ The remedy consists solely of a good dinner taken 
daily, with a reasonable breakfast and a hearty supper. It is sove- 
reign for colouring the cheeks, brightening the eyes, putting 
in dimples here and there, and filling out the figure. So that 
Lizzie, who had been nothing but a thin, hollow-cheeked, and 
hollow-chested girl such as may be seen by thousands, only with 
large and beautiful eyes, was grown, in three short months, tall 
and well proportioned, of good carriage, with soft and dreamy 
limpid eyes anda mouth that looked as if it might smile, but could 
seldom laugh, and a face of infinite possibilities. In her speech, 
too, she had amended, being an imitative animal. But her 
ulster still covered a ragged frock and her hat was shabby to the 
last degree. This lover of hers went on to assure her that he wanted 
to do nothing all his life but paint her face and eyes—the hands, 
he reflected, but did not say so, would have to be chosen from 
another model; but he could not even begin until she made up 
her mind to give up her present life, and to trust herself entirely 
to him. Was she afraid of him? Well, you see, Lizzie was afraid 
of him. He was a gentleman. Workgirls are horribly afraid of 
gentlemen, though they pass it off with cheek and chaff; and 
though in every workshop there is a tradition that once there was 
in it a girl as poor as themselves, whom a most beautiful gentle- 
man, young, handsome, and passing rich, picked out from all the 
world, and loved her better than he could have loved any number 
of Countesses, and married her, and made her happy ever after. 
They tell the story, but they forget altogether how horribly dull 
it was for that girl after her marriage, with nothing to talk about, 
and none of her old friends, and the best company manners to be 
carefully maintained all day long. And naturally, they do not 
understand how dull it was to the unfortunate young gentleman, 
and how devoutly he wished ever afterwards that he hadn’t done 
it, but had taken up instead with even the least desirable of the 
Countesses. Lizzie, however, found this gentleman lover horribly 
dull company. She had nothing to say; absolutely nothing. She 
was afraid of him and of his cold polished manner. 

Was she afraid to trust him? It was a most eloquent letter. 
That could hardly be the case; she should have everything that 
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the heart of a woman can desire; she should lead the softest and 
easiest of lives; her only duty should be to sit to him; her days 
should be full of light, sunshine, and Art. Here Lizzie felt that 
fear again; for what was it that he was always talking about? 
What was this precious Art? She knew nothing about Art; she 
cared less. One evening her friend took her to the Bethnal 
Green Museum, where she saw big vases and paintings. He said 
that was Art, but it made her yawn. She would have to make 
him do without Art. She should, the letter went on to assure 
her, be always dressed in the finest and the prettiest. Her hands, 
which were now spoiled by rough work—making button-holes in 
thick coarse shirts does really pull the fingers into all sorts of 
shapes—should grow white and delicate as a beautiful woman’s 
hand should be. 

There was never yet devised by the subtlety of Man or Evil 
Spirit a more terrible temptation than this which falls in the way 
of such girls as Lizzie. Fortunately for man, no such temptation 
is possible for him, though he is often enough tempted to enact 
the part of the Serpent; else the lot of humanity would be far 
more wretched than it is. It is a temptation which assails a girl 
partly through her womanly pride of beauty and love of admi- 
ration ; partly through her natural desire to escape the hard life 
which has been her lot and to enjoy the easy life of which she has 
only caught a glimpse ; and partly through her youthful desire to 
enjoy the sunshine and to have a little play, and to gather some 
of the flowers of the Spring. 

Even if Lizzie had been less ignorant; even if she had known 
what would have followed ; even if she had seen, as in a map, the 
years of her life stretching out before her—even if she had seen 
herself sinking deeper and deeper into misery—-yet think what a 
temptation! Even if she had been restrained by religion—but 
she had no religion; or by education—but she had not been 
educated ; or by love and respect for her friends—but Lotty was 
dying and Melenda would be taken from her, and then she would 
have no friends. 

There is no such temptation in all the world, unless it be the 
temptation to steal for one’s starving children. Against a life of 
penury and privation, a lot of plenty; against hard work, idleness 
and leisure; against the fierce anxieties and struggles of com- 
petition, ease and freedom from any anxiety. 

Alas! Lizzie, left alone, was not strong enough for such a 
temptation. 
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Let us bring out the woman who gives. way to the Place of 
Stoning. Tear the veil from her face and make her stand before 
us trembling, crying, full of shame and terror and despair. The 
matrons, of course, are armed with the largest and the sharpest 
flints. But see—the men sit down and refuse to throw a single 
stone. Even the employers of women and the manufacturers, and 
those who are governed by the Law of Elevenpence Ha’penny, 
refuse. And the women are ashamed to begin. Then she steals 
away unharmed. And always in the City within its grey walls, 
almost in sight of the Place of Stoning, sit Lizzie’s friends, sewing 
button-holes as she did, making shirts, machining men’s coats, 
rolling cigars, fashioning match-boxes, sorting paper, confect- 
ing jam, all starving, all hollow-eyed, all sad of heart and heavy 
of limb, and all getting their Elevenpence-ha’penny a day, when 
they are in luck. And in the midst of all the Serpent, twined 
about the branches of the apple-tree, continually whispers to 
those who are young and pretty and will listen, his soft and 
mellifluous promises. 

Lizzie suffered the temptation to assail her all day long. 
She wandered about the streets, now buffeted and beaten by the 
Tempter, who reviled her for her stupidity in resisting ; now con- 
templating with shrinking terror the picture which he held up 
before her imagination of a wretched girl alone in a wretched 
room, with no work, no money, no food, no friends, no light, alone 
in the world. How could she go on living so? 

‘Why,’ said the Tempter. It was not the Serpent actually 
visible, but a memory of certain words which had been said to her 
by the man who followed her and wrote to her those letters. 
‘Why, what do you know in this God-forgotten place of what is 
done at the other end of the town? There are girls, not half so 
pretty as you, whose photographs are sold in every shop and put 
up in every window. They can get what they please to ask at any 
Theatre, just for going on the stage to be looked at. Why, you 
want nothing but a little better dress to outshine them all.’ 

Then she remembered how he took her into one of the little 
draper’s shops, of which there are so many everywhere, and picked 
out a bright coloured kerchief, one of the cheap things in jute 
which look so pretty. ‘Take off your hat,’ he said. 

She took it off, and with a dexterous hand, which showed 
practice upon more than the mere lay figure, he twisted the 
kerchief round her neck, and over her shapely head, so as to let 
the curls of her fringe play about the folds and to set off the 
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singular beauty of her eyes with a frame rich and full of colour. 
‘ Look,’ he said, showing her the looking-glass. Then he took off 
the thing. ‘Put on your hat. Look now.’ 

She shuddered, because it seemed to her as if all her beauty 
lay in the crimson handkerchief. 

‘Don’t think,’ he went on, outside the shop. ‘Don’t think 
that I shall let you go upon the stage. I shall keep you all to 
myself. The world shall only see you in the exhibition of my 
picture. I can wait for you a little. But don’t try my patience 
too long. As soon as you are tired of privation and toil, come to 
me.’ 

She ought to have put the thought behind her; it should have 
been treated as a thing impossible to be even considered. But 
this she did not do. 

Late in the afternoon she went into a small stationer’s shop, 
the place where her letters were received for her, the only letters 
she ever had from any one. Her mind was made up. She would 
struggle no longer. After all, she would be better off than some, 
because he was a gentleman. 

For a penvy she bought a piece of note-paper and an envelope, 
the shopwoman kindly allowing her to use the counter and her own 
pen and ink for nothing. Here she wrote a letter in reply. It 
was the first time she had ever answered her letters, which always 
proposed a meeting, so that they could be answered by word of 
mouth, and her answer hitherto had always been a hesitating 
‘No.’ It wasa very short letter, because she had never written 
a letter before in all her life, and perhaps, she will never write 
another. It was also spelled in a manner disapproved by the 
great Butter, and disallowed at Spelling Bees, but the spelling 
we may alter. 


‘Lotty,’ she said, ‘is going to die. Melenda is going to be 
took away. She’s got a new frock, and her fringe is brushed back. 
So I shall be all alone. I can’t stay all alone. SoI will come to 
you to-morrow. Tell me where you will meet me. 


Your friend, Lizzie.’ 


She addressed and posted the letter—this took her last penny. 
It was then two o’clock. He would get it in two or three hours. 
She would have an answer the next morning. Now when she had 
irretrievably promised this thing, because nothing is so hopelessly 
past recall as a letter dropped in a post-office, she felt strangely 
agitated. She was afraid to go home. Like Eve, she wanted to 
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hide herself. She had no more money, and was getting horribly 
hungry, but she was afraid to go home. Her eyes, she thought, 
would tell the tale of what she had promised. They would guess 
it from her cheeks, which were burning. If they guessed it, what 
would they say? If they actually found it out, how would Melenda 
rage, and how would Lotty cry, and how would Valentine look at 
her with grave eyes, full of pity and of wonder, under which she 
would sink to the earth in shame? When principle and religion 
fail, you see, the opinion of one’s friends may still be useful. 

It was quite late, nearly eleven o’clock, when she got home. 
Her father’s candle was burning, and she opened the door and 
looked in. He was sitting in his chair, motionless and abstracted, 
as he sat every night. 

‘Can I do anything for you, father?’ she asked. It would be 
the last time she would ever do anything for him. 

‘Is that you, Lizzie?’ he replied, shaking his head as one 
who rouses himself. ‘No, my dear, thank you. Why should you 
do anything for me? I’ve never done anything for you, have I ? 
And now, I never shall. You ought to have had a better father, 
child !’ 

‘Never mind, dad; it isn’t your fault that you're so dreadful 
poor.’ 

‘It is my own fault, I suppose, that I have a daughter to 
share my poverty. Never mind, child. You have found a friend 
at last.’ 

‘If you mean Valentine, there you’re wrong. She’s going 
away. She’s going to take Melenda with her and Lotty’s got to 
die.’ - 

‘If she is going away, she will come back. She has been 
here this evening. You will have no more trouble, Lizzie. As 
for me——the Bishop is very ill. His sons are sent for. I do 
not know what will happen; but you can do better without me. 
There will be no more slavery for you, child.’ 

There would not, she thought; but what he meant she knew 
not. 

‘The Lord,’ he went on, ‘cursed mankind with the curse of 
labour; the profit of the earth is for all. The Preacher said it. 
Yet there is the work of the wicked and the work of the just. 
And there is a vanity, saith the Preacher, that is done upon the 
earth ; but there be just men to whom it happeneth according 
to the work of the wicked. That was not quite your father’s 
unhappy case, my daughter, but something like it. And as 
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for you, your toil has been for the wicked man, Henceforth it 
shall be for the righteous woman. That. will be your happiness.’ 

She could not understand one word. It was his wont to speak 
in this kind of allegory, and generally she did not try to under- 
stand. But this evening, of all evenings, after what she had 
done and promised, what did he mean ? 

. * Never mind the Preacher, father. What do you mean?’ 

‘She will tell you herself. Go, child. I told you that the 
Bishop is dangerously ill.’ 

Lizzie hesitated. It was the last time that she would see her 
father. She felt sorry for him, with his long grey hair and feeble 
limbs and his dire poverty. She lingered a moment. It was 
cruel to leave him, but she could do nothing for him, nor he for 
her. She shut the door and went upstairs. Melenda was in the 
room. Gracious!—what had happened? She was reading a 
book, rather ostentatiously perhaps, but it was the first time for 
eight years, and Melenda felt that the thing gave her dignity ; 
and by the light of a most beautiful lamp covered with a most 
beautiful red-coloured shade; and there were white curtains to 
the windows, and a carpet on the floor, anda bright new bedstead. 
Lizzie gasped. ‘ What does it mean, Melenda?’ 

‘ Lizzie,’ said Melenda, who was not at all the kind of girl to 
practise virtue passively, and was an ardent missionary, whatever 
views she might adopt; ‘Lizzie, it’s time you cured yourself of 
walking the streets till midnight. It isn’t respectable.’ 

‘Well, Melenda, only last night you were out yourself. What’s 
up now? You and me are respectable, I suppose, though you 
have combed back your fringe. What’s come to the room ?’ 

‘She gave us all these things. They are all from her, and 
they’re all for you and me, Liz. I’m not ashamed any more to 
take her presents, and I don’t care if you do throw them in my 
teeth, after all I’ve said. I’ve given in. They’re for you and 
me. Everything’s new, even new sheets to the bed.’ 

‘For you and me? Isn’t she going away then ?’ 

‘Yes, she’s going away in a day or two.’ 

¢ And ain’t you going with her?’ 

‘No, you and I are going to stay and nurse Lotty. The 
Doctor says as soon as possible she’s to go to the Isle of Wight, 
and she may last through the winter, with care. You and me 
will take care of her.’ 

‘ And where’s the money and the work to come from ? ’ 

‘She'll find the money and the work too. Oh, Liz! such a 
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fool I’ve been! She’s full of thought for us; she’s the best girl 
in the world! Sam says the other is Polly, because she’s like 
Joe’s Rhoder. But I don’t care—I shall never care about the 
other—the one who cried !’ 

‘It’s all for you—she doesn’t care about me.’ 

‘Yes, she does, she cares as much for you as for me, which 
shows that she can’t be Polly. Don’t get jealous, Liz, there’s a 
good girl. Let’s be happy while we can, and have no more 
tempers! I know I have a bad temper—but then we’ve all been 
so hungry, and Lotty’s been so bad—poor Lotty !’ 

She paused and wiped away a tear. 

‘She’s got a new frock for you, Liz. She’s been talking about 
you all the afternoon, and after tea she took.a cup down to your 
father, with a plate of meat, and talked with him, and told him 
what she was going to do for you—and came upstairs crying! 
Why, you didn’t think we should go away and leave you all alone, 
did you, Liz? Well! I wouldn’t have thought that bad of you— 
never—I wouldn’t! You know she’s coming back again, and 
then we are going to set to work—somehow—to make a business 
like the men, or co-operate somehow—I don’t know how. It’s 
the ladies themselves who are going to manage it. She says if 
the ladies had made up their minds years ago, we should all have 
been paid fair wages by this time. But they'll do it now, or else 
she’ll know the reason why; and there’s to be no more drilling, 
and plenty of work for everybody, and good wages—that’s what 
she says.’ It was not exactly what she said, but it was near 
enough. ‘Not,’ said Melenda, descending again from the 
imaginative to the practical, ‘not but what they'll go on trying 
to beat us down, if they can,’ 

Lizzie made no reply, but proceeded to go to bed. And then, 
whether through the strangeness of the new bed, or her hungry 
condition—for she had eaten nothing since breakfast—or the dis- 
covery that she had been wrong in her assumption, she lay awake 
half the night; and when she fell asleep, it was only to dream 
that Melenda was pursuing her with a long stick in her hand, and 
an infuriated countenance—and that Lotty was weeping and 
Valentine pointing the finger of scorn, and all Ivy Lane looking 
on, while they cast her out. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 
NO DEFENCE. 


‘Tuis,’ said Valentine next morning, ‘is our last day but one 
together.’ They were all at breakfast—Melenda with them for 
the first time. 

‘But you won’t be gone long,’ said Melenda. 

‘No; I shall come to see you nearly every day, until I come 
to live with you again.’ 

There was something the matter this morning with Lizzie. 
She would eat nothing, and, when Valentine said she was coming 
back again, she took up her cup of tea and choked over it, which 
was strange, because Valentine’s departure for two or three days 
hardly seemed to offer an adequate cause for this emotion. 

‘I do not know when I shall be able to live here altogether, 
but that is what I shall try to do. Then we will get more 
ladies to come here, and we will make our own Society in Hox- 
ton. Instead of everybody living together, all in one part of 
town, we ought to separate, and make settlements in different 
parts of London. Then there would be a chance for better 
things, and Art, perhaps, and Culture.’ Sometimes Valen- 
tine would talk in this unintelligible fashion, but the girls 
listened without laughing at her, which would have been rude, 
or questioning her, which would have been uninteresting. ‘ As 
for you, Lotty dear, I shall come to see you as often as I can. 
I am only going to Park Lane, which is not more than two or 
three miles from here, though they think it is two or three 
hundred miles by distance, and several centuries by time. But 
then they are dreadfully ignorant in Park Lane.’ 

‘Why didn’t you tell me yesterday?’ cried Lizzie, with a 
sudden outburst of passion. ‘Oh, if you’d only told me 
yesterday morning!’ 

‘My dear child, does it matter much? I am very sorry, if 
it does matter, that I did not tell you yesterday.’ 

‘If you'd only told me!’ she repeated ; ‘if you’d only told 
me!’ What was the matter with the child? 

‘Since it is the last day but one, and to-morrow I shall 
have a great deal to do, and Lotty has had a good night, 
cannot we go somewhere together? Melenda can leave Liz to 
look after Lotty. We will go to Tottenham first, and spend the 
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day with mother, if you like, and look at green fields and the 
River Lea—shall we ?’ 

‘I can’t look after Lotty,’ said Liz, with burning cheeks. 
‘Oh, you mustn’t go away and leave Lotty by herself.’ 

‘ Where are you going, then ?’ 

‘I’m going—lI don’t know where I am going !’ 

She sprang to her feet and ran into the other room. 

‘Stay here, Melenda dear, said Valentine. She remembered 
the Doctor’s warning, and ran after the girl. ‘Lizzie!’ she cried, 
catching her by the arm, ‘ you must tell me what you mean— 
where are you going? Why can you not look after Lotty? Does 
Lotty know why ?’ 

‘No, no, you mustn’t tell Lotty ; please don’t never tell her!’ 

‘Does your father know?’ 

‘He won’t ask after me—he won’t miss me. Don’t tell 
father. I must go!’ 

‘Then I shall go with you; I shall not let you go out of 
my sight all day long.’ 

Lizzie sat down. The eyes that she feared were upon her, 
and, as she expected, they were full of grave reproach. 

‘Where are you going, Lizzie ?’ 

‘I thought I was to be forgotten and left alone. What is it 
to you? I ain’t your sister, like Melenda. You don’t care for 
me like you do for Lotty. IfI’m left alone, with no work, I shall 
starve. Let me go; it’s nothing to you.’ 

‘It is everything to me, Lizzie. Do you think we do not care 
for you? Why, after all these years, when you have worked with 
Melenda and Lotty, ever since you were a child, do you think 
they do not care for you? Tell me, what folly is it that you have 
committed ?’ 

Lizzie hung her head guiltily. 

‘I know that you have been seen more than once, walking 
with a gentleman. What did he say to you ?’ 

‘He wanted me to go away and be his model. He wants to 
paint my face and eyes. Well, then—what’s the harm ?’ 

‘If there is no harm, why didn’t he come here and ask you 
openly, before Melenda and Lotty ?’ 

‘Oh!’ the girl began to cry. ‘I said I couldn’t never leave 
Lotty and Melenda. I told him so twenty times—I told him so; 
but he wouldn’t take “No” for his answer. And he znew where 
to meet me, and sometimes, before you came, when I was dreadful 
hungry, he’d give me a chop for dinner. But I wouldn’t take his 
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money. Oh! don’t tell Melenda; I think she’d beat me, she’d 
be in such a rage. And don’t tell Lotty, because she'd ery.’ 

‘ Lizzie, you’ve been worse than foolish! But there is some- 
thing more to tell.’ 

She felt those eyes, greatly superior, upon her, and she confessed 
the whole. 

‘Then he began to write letters tome. Oh! beautiful letters ; 
and the day before yesterday there came another ; here it is.’ 

She drew forth the letter, of which we know, from her pocket 
and gave it.to Valentine. 

‘Am I to read it?’ She opened and read it through. ‘My 
dear, it is the letter of a bad man—a wicked and deceitful man. 
What he says is false. It is false that you are the most beautiful 
girl in the world. Oh, what nonsense! there are hundreds and 
thousands prettier than you, in this place only. It is most wicked 
to flatter a girl in this extravagant way. And how can he love 
you? He calls himself a gentleman, I suppose ; he is a man of 
education ; and you, my poor child—what do you know, and how 
could you talk with a gentleman so that he should pretend to fall 
in love with you ?’ 

It will be remarked that Valentine had not yet learned every- 
thing; and that, as regards the science and practice. of love, she 
was still in that. happy state of ignorance where it is believed and 
accepted as a maxim that a gentleman cannot possibly fall in love 
with a girl below himself in the social scale. Most young ladies 
believe this, even after their brothers have got engaged to 
barmaids. 

‘You don’t love him, Lizzie? You can’t love a man, you 
know, unless you are his equal, and can understand him!’ Which 
also proved that she was as yet inexperienced in the ways of love 
and in the workings of the human heart, which does sometimes 
refuse, if history hath not lied, to recognise the artificial distinc- 
tions of birth, wealth, and education. 

‘You don’t love this man,’ Valentine repeated. 

‘T don’t know. Iam afraid of him.’ . 

This confession was really, though Valentine did not know it, 
a most extraordinary and almost unique instance of a girl in 
Lizzie’s class being able to explain or disclose her mind at all. 
Most girls are absolutely unable to detach even one of the fine, 
confused variety of feelings which agitate their minds: when a 
wooer comes to them. Lizzie was flattered by the praise of her 
beauty ; she was honoured by the admiration of a gentleman ; 
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she was tempted by the offer of the ‘ easy life’; she knew that her 
lover was handsome, well dressed, and of good manners. But 
she was.afraid of him. I suppose the reason why she confessed 
that fact to Valentine was that fear, of all the contending forces 
in her brain, was the strongest. ‘ I’m afraid of him.’ 

‘Why, then, there is not much harm done,’ said Valentine 
with a sigh of relief; ‘if you are afraid of a man you cannot 
love him. Ifa girl loves a man,’ she went on, like the Philoso- 
pher on the seashore, picking up shells and feeling after know- 
ledge in the unscientific, prae-Baconian method ; that is, without 
thé making of experiments—‘ If a girl loves a man, I suppose 
she is attracted by him; she cannot, certainly, be afraid of him; 
she must long to talk with him, and to hear him talk. Do you 
long to talk to this man ?’ 

‘No; I can’t understand what he says. It is all about Art, 
and what péople should do for Ait. He says we must all give our- 
selves to Art—I don’t know what he means, but he is always 
saying it.’ 

‘Then of course you are not in love! Well, goon. You have 
something more to tell me. Where were you going just now ?’ 

‘I thought you were going away with Melenda, and Lotty 
was dying, and I should be alone. I couldn’t live all by myself, 
and there is no work.’ 

‘Yes, my dear, you were very foolish. You ought to have 
trusted your friends. But you know better now. Now go on, 
and tell me all.’ 

‘Tl tell you, only don’t tell Melenda and Lotty—I’m afraid 
you will tell them.’ 

‘No, I will not let them know if it can possibly be avoided. 
But you must tell me the whole truth.’ 

Confession is said to bring in some troubles the greatest relief 
possible, especially to the feminine mind. But as yet the 
Apostle’s injunction has never been perfectly carried out, only 
partially even by the Wesleyan Methodists, who, I believe, are 
supposed to confess to one another in open meeting of the church 
members —but I doubt the fulness and reality of their confes- 
sions. As for confession in the ecclesiastical way, in a hole and 
corner in the dark, and through a square aperture in the wall, and to 
an unknown man beyond, that, to a heretic, does not seem to meet 
the Apostolic precept. Lizzie found in full confession the greatest 
relief. She poured out the whole story, down to the very words 
of his letter. Besides, she was in a great fear that the gentleman 
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would make her keep her promise, even if he had to drag her 
away ; and Valentine was like a strong fortress of protection. 

‘ And he’ll be waiting for me—and perhaps he’ll come to fetch 
me—and what shall Ido? And what will Melenda say?’ 

‘Poor child!’ said Valentine. ‘It was a dreadful temptation, 
my dear. Never tell anybody this—keep it buried and forgotten. 
I will help you through. But never, never speak to a gentleman 
again.’ 

They went together to the stationer’s shop, where the letter 
was lying for Lizzie. Valentine opened it. First there was a 
bank-note for five pounds in it, and then a brief letter, directing 
the girl to buy, with the money enclosed, a few necessary things, 
and to meet the writer at the gates of St. John’s Church that 
morning at twelve. Valentine kept the greater part of the letter 
to herself, because it contained references to beautiful eyes, which 
might have weakened Lizzie’s repentance. After a surfeit of 
sweets, more sugar is undesirable. There were also expressions 
of contempt for her recent work, which were as well left unsaid. 
Then Valentine began to consider what was best to be done. 

‘Come home with me,’ she said; ‘let me bring you safe 
home first. My dear, you are like a deer escaped from the 
eagle’s clutches, or a lamb from the wolf. He would have torn 
you to pieces with his cruel teeth. Hold my hand tight, you 
poor, silly child, and thank Gop that you told me everything and 
were stopped in time !’ 

Lizzie made no reply, and they walked back, hand in hand, 
and both with hanging head and flaming cheeks, for the cloud 
or shadow of shame was upon both their hearts, and one of 
them thought that her dream was come true—that the very 
children of Ivy Lane were going to call out upon her, and that 
Melenda was waiting for her with wrathful eyes and scornful 
words and cruel blows. 

‘Come in here,’ said Valentine, as they entered the house; 
‘come into your father’s room. It is a wretched room, is it not ? 
He is miserably poor. You would have left him to his fate, in 
his poverty and his old age, without one friend to help him and 
not one to love him and to console him. He isill—any sudden ex- 
citement or sorrow will kill him. If he were to learn that you 
had left him and run away to strangers, and to your own ruin, 
he would most likely die from the shock. You would have 
killed him! From this you have been saved 

‘ Upstairs, Lotty is on her death-bed. The end may come to 
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her any day. If she were to learn that you had left her without 
a word of farewell, and run away, the end would come very 
quickly. You would have killed her, too. From this you have 
been saved!’ 

Let us leave them together. 

We generally think that the priest, because he hears no end 
of confessions, and knows such a quantity of wickedness, makes 
the best admonisher unto godliness. In the same way, the 
solicitor, who becomes intimately acquainted with all possible 
forms of roguery, or the Police Magistrate, or the schoolmaster, 
or the policeman himself, or even the Professor of Roguery standing 
in a neat uniform at the treadmill, ought to be good admonishers. 
For my own part I think that the grave and serious remon- 
strance, with womanly tears and sympathy, and kisses of an 
innocent girl, with such a girl as Lizzie might be worth the 
admonitions of a hundred priests. And it is to be hoped that 
the words which poor Lizzie heard that day may sink into her 
heart and bring forth fruits of righteousness. 

It was an hour later when Valentine and Lizzie went upstairs. 
There were signs of recent tears in Valentine’s eyes, and Lizzie 
was crying and sobbing still. 

‘Oh, Lotty!’ she cried, throwing herself upon her knees and 
clasping her hands—‘ But you must never know——’ 

‘This foolish girl,’ said Valentine, ‘ actually believed that we 
were going to leave her all alone here! I have been scolding 
her; but we must forgive her, because she is so sorry for her 
want of confidence. Melenda dear, don’t say a word to her 
about it. Lotty, you will forgive her, won’t you? And you 
must keep her here all day—it shall be her turn to nurse you.’ 

At twelve o’clock, Valentine kept Lizzie’s appointment for 
her. She had no other directions than to meet an unknown 
gentleman at the gates of St. John’s Church at noon. This, 
however, was most likely a sufficient indication, because gentle- 
men are not common in the streets of Hoxton at any hour, 
and a gentleman waiting about a street corner is easily dis- 
tinguished. She arrived at the trysting-place a few minutes 
after the hour, and there was already a gentleman standing on 
the broad pavement, outside the railings. A man, at least, was 
there, dressed like a gentleman. He was, no doubt, the WRETCH 
who had written those letters. There could not be two gentlemen, 
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each with an appointment for the same time, in the same place 
and in such a place! A hansom cab was waiting close by, 
evidently for him and for his victim. 

The girl’s heart beat fast. She would have liked to say some- 
thing, but shé could not*trust’ hersélf. “The man was looking in 
the opposite direction, but he turned as she neared him. Good 
heavens! It was none other than Mr. Conyers. 

‘You!’ she cried. 

‘ Miss Valentine !’ 

‘You? Oh! is it possible ?’ 

She remembered now, that she had met him once before, 
nearly on the same spot. He was confused then; he looked more 
confused now. 

She had no doubt, not the least doubt, that he was the man 
whom she had come to find. 

‘You are waiting for someone,’ she said. ‘You have got a cab 
waiting, too!’ 

He made no reply. 

‘You are waiting for my friend, Lizzie. I have brought you 
back the bank-note’ which you sent ‘her. ° She’ will ‘not Keep. the 
appointment.’ 

He took the bank-note. 

‘I asked her,’ he said, ‘ to let me paint her face.’ 

‘I have read the letters,’ Valentine replied, ‘in which you 
asked her. They are in my hands. Go——’ 

Mr. Conyers was a man of considerable impudence ; but there 
are times when the most brazen impudence must break down. No 
living man, for instance, could stand unmoved before the scorn 
unutterable, the condemnation unpitying, of a young lady, for 
such a thing as this man had attempted. He made no reply. 
There was nothing, absolutely nothing, that could be said. She 
had read his letters. 

‘Go,’ said Valentine, pointing to the cab. 

He turned and got into his cab without a word of explanation 
or excuse. She had read his letters! After that, what room was 
there for defence ? 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 
ALICIA. 


“To Russell Square,’ he shouted to the driver. 

It was in Russell Square that Alicia lived, in one of the largest 
and finest houses, full of the most solid furniture, and crammed 
with pictures—pictures in every room and on every wall, as one 
might expect of one who was the widow of a dealer in pictures. 
Jack Conyers hated the house, and the furniture, and the pictures, 
because they all belonged, somehow, to the life from which he 
had vainly-attempted to escape. Those game and fruit pieces in 
the dining-room, those landscapes in the drawing-room, those 
portraits—not family portraits—on the stairs, the massive furni- 
ture, all alike spoke of money and of trade, and he desired to 
belong to the world of money without trade. 

Well, that was over now; the morning’s work had effectually 
demolished any chance of that; he must think about it no more. 

And after making everything ready forthe grand coup! Violet 
was certainly Beatrice. He had established, in his own mind, so 
many~points of resemblance between her and the portraits of Sir 
Lancelot, and so many between Valentine and Claude, that he 
had no doubt at all on the subject. And now to be caught, 
actually caught, like an offending schoolboy, by one of the two 
girls concerned, in such a business as a love affair with a work- 
girl—a thing so unworthy of a man of Light and Sweetness and 
Culture; so common, so Philistine, so vulgar, and so low! And 
his. very letters read—the thought of those letters made his 
cheeks to flame and his nose to feel hot. And-that the thing 
should be discovered on the eve of his great coup only three days 
before the disclosure of the secret! But the damning thing was 
the fact of the letters—Valentine said that she had read all his 
letters. If it had not been for the letters he would have brazened 
it out. What business had she to read letters not addressed to her- 
self? But women have no honour. They were, in fact, letters of the 
kind which cannot possibly be explained away or forgotten or 
forgiven—letters to a common working girl, dressed in a shabby old 
ulster and ragged frock, who called him ‘ Sir,’ unless she plucked up 
courage to utter some delicate street joke, some cry of the gutter. 
Now there is this curious and dangerous quality about such letters 
that, whether a man addresses himself by love-letter to a shirt- 
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maker or to a Countess, incontinently he gets carried away by the 
enthusiasm of beauty and the magic of imagination, and becomes 
extravagant. Therefore, Jack’s letters to poor Lizzie might have 
been written to Violet, so high pitched and so serious they were. 
And, apart from this other side of the matter, which was bad 
enough in all conscience, this unhappy young man felt that he 
had made himself ridiculous. No doubt Valentine would show 
those letters about. 

A good morning’s work. The best house on his list closed to 
him. Worst of all, if Alicia heard of it most likely she would be 
lost to him as well. 

Alicia was out. Jack waited for her; and while he waited he 
wrote a short note to Lady Mildred. It was not a pleasant note 
to write; but it was better to withdraw of one’s own accord than 
to be kicked down stairs. 

‘Dear Lady Mildred,’ he said: ‘When I spoke to you at 
Ilfracombe and opened, as I then thought, my whole heart to you, 
I did not know, nor could I possibly foretell, that I had made the 
most terrible mistake. This is the case, however, and I have no 
other hope than to throw myself on your mercy and ask for 
forgiveness. 

‘I have long loved another lady, and I have now learned that in 
certain conclusions I had too rashly drawn, concerning her affections, 
I was wrong. Fortunately, I have said nothing to Miss Violet on 
which I can reproach myself. Again I ask your indulgence, and 
remain, dear Lady Mildred, yours very sincerely, JoHN CoNYERS.’ 

Not a pleasing letter to write. But it hadtobe done. Better 
to preserve the appearance of walking out, than to be turned out. 
I do not think it likely, however, that he will ever call upon Lady 
Mildred again ! 

Alicia returned rather late, and hungry for luncheon. She 
was a lady who was always hungry for luncheon. 

‘You here, Jack? I expected you about this time. Let us 
have lunch, my dear boy—you’ve got such along face that I know 
exactly what you’ve come to say. You shall have some fizz, to 
give you Dutch courage! Don’t be more ceremonious than is 
necessary. I should like it best if you would just say, “ Alicia, 
my dear, I’ve concluded to come down.” But I suppose that won’t 
do for you—it isn’t grand enough.’ 

They had luncheon together at the great mahogany table, 
among the pictures of game and fruit. How in the world can a 
man ever become a leader of Art, Culture, and the Higher Criticism, 
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who sits daily among these pictures, and has married the widow 
of a picture dealer ? 

‘Now, Jack,’ said the widow, ‘will you have a cigarette, or 
will you talk without tobacco? I don’t mind, you know.’ 

Jack proceeded, with some solemnity, to put his case in the 
most favourable light possible. He said, but the lady laughed 
aloud while he spoke, that he must appear to have acted an un- 
worthy part ; he could not, in fact, understand his own blindness ; 
for three months he had been as one who struggles against the 
overpowering force of conviction; he had tried to persuade him- 
self that his happiness lay elsewhere. ‘This illusion,’ he con- 
cluded very gravely, ‘this illusion, Alicia, has now been dispelled.’ 

‘Has the young lady refused you, then?’ 

‘No! My proposal for the young lady has been made—I con- 
fess it—and it lies stillin her mother’s hands. She is the daughter 
and heiress, Alicia, of the late Sir Lancelot Eldridge 2 

‘What does it mean, then, Jack?’ 

‘It means, Alicia, that I have returned to my allegiance, to my 
first love— -~ 

‘Oh!’ She received the information doubtfully, because there 
was a lack of ardour in the bearing of her suitor. His words were 
ardent, but his manner was cold. 

‘I have reason to believe that the kindness of Lady Mildred 
might—I only say might, Alicia, because I do not venture to claim 
any positive knowledge as to the young lady’s feelings—might be 
equalled by the kindness of her daughter F 

‘Oh!’ 

‘I have, however, written to Lady Mildred; you shall see the 
letter, here it is. He drew it forth and gave it to her. ‘ You 
see, it is a free withdrawal—_—’ 

‘Jack!’ She read the letter quickly, and kept it. ‘Are you 
quite, quite straight with me ?’ 

‘Perfectly, Alicia. I have never been anything but straight 
with you.’ 

‘ And it isn’t money ?’ 

‘You mean that I have not much left. That is quite true, I 
have nothing to conceal from you. But it isn’t money. There is 
plenty, at all events, in that young lady’s hands, far more than 
there is in yours, But it isn’t-money, Alicia, I am not so mer- 
cenary as you think, and I have given up this other girl wholly 


for your sake. Forgive me, Alicia! Perhaps, some day, you will 
take pride in me——’ 
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She laughed gently. ‘Ah, Jack! you always. said .that, 
Well, let me see. I know where you were. Down at the seaside 
with one of those girls——’ 

‘The daughter and heiress——’ 

‘Trying to get round her. Then you came back to town. I 
thought you were afraid of catching the wrong one, which would 
be catching a crab, wouldn’t it ?’ 

‘I have always known which is the real daughter 

‘Have you? I thought nobody knew. Well, now, Jack, I 
will post this letter myself, to prevent accidents. There was once, 
Jack,’ she said, looking straight in his face, ‘a man like you, 
with no money of his own, you know, who married a woman 
with a tolerably good fortune. He thought, as soon as he was 
married, that he could do what he liked, and so he began to carry 
on shameful, as if his wife hadn’t common feelings. She let 
him have his head fora bit, and then, when he’d quite got 
accustomed to the best of everything and couldn’t live without 
it, she turned him into the street, where there is no claret and 
nochampagne. So that poor man caught a Tartar, didn’t he ?’ 

‘ What has that to do with me?’ 

‘Oh! nothing, of course ; and I’m sure you'll never giye me 
cause to allude again to that unfortunate creature, who now 
walks the streets between two pretty boards! I don’t mind the 
portraits of the models—your three beautiful conquests, you 
know—and I don’t care a bit about Miss Eldridge, because I am 
quite certain she wouldn’t have had you. But there is something 
worse than either. There is a certain little girl at Hoxton, the 
workgirl, Jack.’ He started and turned pale. What did she 
know? ‘You’ve been seen walking with her; not once, but 
half a dozen times. Now, you know, I am not going to stand 
that! It isn’t likely.’ 

‘ She was going to let me paint her face, Alicia 

‘Well, you'll paint somebody else’s face—your own, if you 
like; it’s red enough now. No, Jack, no more visits to Hoxton, 
if you please. I wonder if itis reckoned good form for a gentle- 
man—your father and mine weren't gentlemen, but they wouldn’t 
have done that —to meet a ragged little creature like that, in her 
dinner-hour, and turn her silly head with nonsense? I wonder 
what men are made of? You told her she was pretty, I suppose ? ’ 

‘T am sure I don’t want to meet the girl any more. These 
girls, Alicia—don’t imagine that I was really turning the girl’s 
head with any nonsense—often require a great, deal of persuasion 
before they will consent to sit y 
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‘I dare say,’ she replied, with an incredulous sniff, ‘ Well, Jack, 
I’m a fool to forgive you, and I shan’t trust you too much. Most 
women would give you up altogether after finding out all I’ve 
found out. But when we’re married—mind You may kiss 
me again, if you like.’ 

Jack obeyed her, but not as if he liked it much. 

‘As for playing the distinguished man, I think you will find 
it a precious deal easier in Russell Square with me than in Park 
Lane with-your Eldridges! ‘We're an easy-going lot, me and my 
friends, and we will just take you on your own estimate, however 
big it is; and if you like to talk Art and Aésthetics when my 
friends come to dinner, why this is just the house to talk it in. 
Wasn’t all the money made out of Art? I don’t say we shall 
understand you, but that doesn’t ‘matter a bit, and they'll think 
all the better of you if they don’t, particularly as they all knew 
your poor father! You'll look well, and you'll talk well, and 
you'll be very careful, my dear boy, very careful indeed, not to 
turn up your distinguished nose at my friends because there may 
be a letter wanting here and there, or because their money, like 
mine, was made in the shop. If you do, there will be pepper. 
As for your father : 

‘That is quite enough, Alicia—we understand each other 
thoroughly. We shall make ourselves perfectly happy, and you 
shall have your own way in everything.’ 

‘I mean to, Jack. As for getting into society, I am not 
anxious to know people who despise honest trade. But if you like 
to bring them here, you can. They won’t dare to show their 
contempt. for the shop, I think, in my house. If they do—— 
but never mind, my dear Jack, you are going to lead the most 
comfortable life in the whole world. And you don’t deserve it a 
bit; and I shall tell all my friends—who wouldn’t tell a fib for 
the man she loyes?—that you are really almost as clever and: 
distinguished. as you look !’ 








(To be continued.) 
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Woman’s Work in Creation. 


E discussed in the School Board of London some years ago 
the question whether it was to the interests of education 
for married women to be mistresses of schools. 

A section of the Board, in which more than one lady member 
was included, expressed the opinion that married women should 
not be employed as teachers. The argument on this side of the 
question was that married women, on becoming mothers year 
after year, were prevented by that event from performing the 
duties of the teacher so continuously as to be worth the full 
value of teaching power. Added to this, it was urged, the result 
was bad for the teacher herself, and for her offspring. An 
expectant mother ought not to be subjected to the cares and 
anxieties of teaching. It was a tax upon her vital powers which 
impaired her health, and through her inflicted an injury on her 
child. Even when she returned from ker enforced absences from 
the school, she was still unequal to the full performance of her 
public duty, if she carried out also the complete maternal duty of 
nursing her child and giving to it the attention that was necessary 
for its healthy development, with due protection from the various 
dangers which lead up to the current unnecessary infantile mortality. 

On the other side, it was centended that the woman who was 
herself a mother, was, of necessity, the best teacher of the young 
of both sexes. She, it was said, had most correct knowledge of 
children, of their wants and their capacities. She was most likely 
to be gentle, yet prudent, decisive, yet considerate, sound in dis- 
cipline without severity. As to her own part, it was held that the 
loss of time for teaching which she might require was compensated 
for by the better teaching which she could supply when at work ; 
that with care her own health would not suffer; and that the 
effect of occupation amongst the young was more likely to be 
conducive to the health of her own children than the monotony 
of indolence or the pursuit of other and more exacting pursuits. 
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The contest was very finely balanced, and opened up a variety 
of important points. But that which struck me as the most 
important, was the broad question of the natural work of women 
in creation, and whether woman is as free as man for all manner 
of physical and mental labour? It is to this question I propose 
to direct attention in the present essay. 


If we admit that it is the necessary part of the life of a 
woman that she shall become a mother, we at once place her in 
a position altogether different from man in regard to the work 
which she is born to perform, even apart from that belonging to 
motherhood. 

The extremely logical, who assume that women not only can 
but ought to perform the work of men, boldly meet this and every 
other difficulty by saying that women who are able to work need 
not accept the anxieties and responsibilities of marriage and 
motherhood. They would leave such anxieties and affectionate 
cares to those of the female sex who have no minds for other cares, 
and no ambitions extending beyond the little magic centre which 
is called the home. 

From this stand-point there is much to be said. If women 
may be divided safely and discriminately into two sects, one of 
those who are to be mothers, and another of those who are not 
to be, then the difficulty is, from the physiological aspect of a 
subject singularly physiological, practically settled. One set of 
women, that is to say, are in the same position as men for general 
work, and ought to have the same privileges for obtaining work. 

In the days when I was a student of medicine, it was pro- 
fessed that women were entirely different from men in regard 
to capacity for physical and for mental exercise. One of my 
professors, an anatomist of considerable and well-deserved reputa- 
tion, systematically taught that the anatomical disposition of the 
muscles in woman was such that certain acts which boys and men 
could easily perform could never be carried out by girls or women. 
He gave, as an illustration, the muscular mechanism that is em- 
ployed in the act and art of throwing a ball. Girls and women 
could never learn to play at cricket because they never could throw 
a cricket-ball with any force or any precision. The muscles 
required for the work were not developed for such a purpose. The 
deltoid was too attenuated and too fan-shaped; the biceps and 


triceps were too long for their breadth ; the pectorals were 
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altogether inadequate, and the subscapularis and other muscles 
which act against them were equally deficient. The leverage and 
mechanism of the skeleton was also imperfect ; the bones were 
too light and feeble, and the shoulder-joint was so shallow in its 
receiving part that dislocation would be constantly imminent even 
if the muscular capacity were sufficient. 

As these various deficiencies were made matters of direct 
demonstration during dissections of the parts involved, the 
evidence seemed to be full and satisfactory in support of the 
theory that was advanced upon the evidence, and we were content 
to believe what we had seen and heard. For my own part, when 
I, in turn, became a teacher on the same subjects, I taught the 
same doctrine and illustrated it in precisely the same way, in 
which proceedings I was entirely supported by my colleague, the 
late Amédée Deville, certainly one of the cleverest anatomists 
that France ever lent to England; and, to the best of my recol- 
lection, the most perfect anatomical demonstrator I have ever 
known. 

In like strain, when the position of the representatives of 
the two sexes was studied in respect to mental as distinct from 
physical exercises, we were taught to look upon women as 
again differing in degree of capacity from men. I had the privi- 
lege of hearing George Combe deliver an introductory discourse 
to a course of lectures on the Henderson trust, at Anderson’s 
University, in 1845-6. In that discourse Combe expressed deci- 
sive views as to the sexual differences of mental power. He 
compared the cast of the head of the so-called ‘Infant Sappho’ 
with the head of the Calculating Boy, and he argued that each 
head was so organically different in construction, as the result of 
sex, that one could never approach the other in detail of work. 
The Infant Sappho could never have learned to calculate, although 
she had the best head of the two, and although she came nearer 
to a calculator than any other on the female side of humanity. 
But in this particular she merely resembled all other women, who 
from time immemorial could never calculate or become great 
arithmeticians. Once more I, for one, followed my master as a 
teacher and repeated what I fully believed to be true, in dealing 
with the topic of female capacity for mental labour. 

I recall another similar argument. I recall a discussion in 
which several able and learned men were engaged, and in which it 
was debated whether women possess any trace of inventive power 
or skill. ‘See,’ said one of the debaters, ‘one astounding fact. 
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Women in all times have acquired the arts of knitting, spinning, 
weaving, and sewing. In these arts they have been far more 
employed than men. They were always proficients in these arts, 
and, as one would suppose, knew all that was wanted to secure 
rapidity, neatness, and durability. Yet, where is there to be 
found, in history, a woman who made the faintest improvement in 
these arts? The stocking-frame, who invented that? The spin- 
ning jenny, who invented that ? The stocking-loom, who invented 
that? The sewing-machine, of all machines a woman’s, who 
invented that? Dida woman ever invent anything?’ I ventured 
to suggest that Hypatia was credited with the invention of the 
hydrometer, and of being one of the most distinguished professors 
of mathematical science. If that be true, was the answer—and 
what proof is there of its truth ?—it were an exception, and the 
exception proves the rule. 

I do not altogether accept the belief that exceptions must 
prove the rule. I know a great number of instances in which 
the exception disproves the rule utterly and confoundedly ; but I 
let it pass for gospel at the time, and I believe all of us, the lords 
of the creation of that meeting, went to bed under the full and 
satisfactory impression that woman has no inventive powers what- 
ever; that in every art and science she is the mere imitator of 
man ; and, that the longer she is kept to the imitating department 
of human work in all that is useful and of good report, the better 
for them and the better for us all. 

But the clenching argument against women was the brain. 
The weight of the brain and the size of the convolutions—they 
were the tests. For was it not beyond question that the brain 
of the female in all living families, and signally in the human 
family, is of less weight than the brain of the male sex, and less 
convolutionary in respect to the size of the convolutions ? 

M. Parachappe’s investigations were considered as demon- 
strative that the brain of the woman, all reasonable excuses being 
allowed in its favour, is nine per cent., on the average, under the 
weight of the brain of man. 

Altogether the case stood very bad against women as the 
rivals of men; unless it were said—and who could say the 
contrary ?—that the motherhood business governed everything 
that relates to organisation. In further proof it was inculeated 
that the portion of the nervous system which, since the time of 
the illustrious Bichat, has been called the organic, vegetative, 
or sympathetic system, that system the centres or ganglions of 
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which are placed, chiefly, within the trunk of the body, away from 
the centres of intelligence, the brain and spinal cord, and in close 
connection with the great organic viscera in or near the cavities 
of the chest and the abdomen,—that this system is more fully 
developed in women than in men. Hence in women the sympa- 
thetic mind is more active than in men. The woman rushes 
readily into tears, into excitement, into paroxysms of fear, and 
love, and hope, and sympathy ; while the man remains calm, firm, 
less sympathetic, and most easily desponding. Hence the sign 
of disturbance in the highly toned organic nervous system of 
woman is hysteria; the sign of disturbance in the lower toned 
organic nervous system of man is hypochondriasis. 

The state and condition of thought and belief which I have 
here sketched was the current article three decades ago. Women 
accepted it with as much credence as men; some men, and still 
more women, hold to it at the present hour. 

A change of thought on this subject has, nevertheless, occurred 
of late years—a change so extreme as to be quite phenomenal. For 
it two distinct reasons, one practical, the other theoretical, may 
justly be assigned. 

The practical has come first—a circumstance not common in 
the development of great social revolutions. It commenced, if 
my observation be correct, entirely by and through the study of 
medicine. A few women of unusual character and strength of 
mind determined to win their way into the field of medical in- 
dustry. What they went through to attain that object; how 
they fought ; by what strait and narrow ways and byeways they 
conflicted, until they reached the goal they had in view, would 
call for another and longer essay than the present; would call 
up, indeed, a page of the social history of the latter part of this 
century that would form a picture of itself, without any other 
interrupting matter. 

The result has been victory for women in medicine, which, like 
many other victories, has led to collateral progressions similar in 
kind. If one woman can obtain the degree of Doctor of Medi- 
cine or the Membership of a College of Surgeons, why should not 
another woman win as a wrangler, or a physicist, or a classic? 
Why, in any competitive mental trial, should not a woman enter 
the arena? Medicine is good as showing a field in which some 
women have won their first prizes; but medicine is not all the 
world, although it has to be gratefully named as the first opening 
for women’s activity away from the fireside and the domestic 
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drudgery. By it the spell was broken which Hector fixed on 
his Andromache and her sex :— 


No more, but hasten to thy tasks at home, 
There guide the spindle and direct the loom. 
Me glory summons to the martial scene, 
The field of combat is the sphere for men. 


But with the breaking of that spell, women have forced them- 
selves into almost every scene of competition in which their 
brothers engage, except martial engagement, for which some, 
probably, are ready. 

While this purely practical change has been in progress, 
there has sprung up the new theoretical variation of opinion 
to which some reference was made a few lines above. Since 
development by evolution has become the leading scientific 
idea, we have been led to conceive that those peculiarities in 
women which admittedly have rendered them incapable of 
performing masculine work in equality with men, is not due 
to any primitive failure incident to sex, but to failure of deve- 
lopment incident to the mode in which the so-called gentler sex 
has been brought up. If men were brought up in the same way 
as women have been; if men were made to move hedged about 
with petticoats and dragging long trains in the mire; if men 
were nipped in corsets; if men were found to live within doors ; 
if men were forbidden to play or work at active muscular exer- 
cises; if men were not permitted to follow science, art, literature, 
then men would be as incapable as their sisters. Just as the 
Prince Charlie dogs, by back evolutionising, have, as Herbert 
Spencer has shown, lost their once powerful jowls by being fed 
on soft foods, so a race of Hercules would become effeminate if 
they were trained, generation upon generation, to effeminate 
pursuits. 

Is it so? Is it true that women have been rendered small in 
skeleton, muscle, brain, because in them these parts have not been 
permitted to develop? If this be true, then the incompetency 
of women is due, not to natural primitive design, but to natural 
result of conservative saving of developmental life and activity. 

Reviewing by modern light this theory, it seems clear that 
the theory is correct ; that it tallies with the practice ; and that 
women, equally with men, are capable of developing into physical 


and mental capacity for any kind of skill, invention, strength, or 
endurance. 
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Returning to practical proofs as superior to theoretical infe- 
rences, all the evidence which has recently been acquired points 
in the one direction, in favour of the new belief. Without the 
advantage of a generation for preparation, the women of this 
generation have, I believe, solved the problem in their own 
favour. 

One woman has shown such mathematical learning as to put 
male wranglers themselves on their best mettle ; another, in a 
mixed examination of the most excruciating kind, has come out 
against her male competitors with what are called ‘ honours of the 
first class;’ a third, competing in feats of strength, skill, and 
endurance, such as tricycling, has carried herself over country 
roads a hundred and sixty miles in a single day; and thousands 
of women have shown, since the introduction of games like lawn 
tennis, that the idea of the deficiency of women, anatomically, 
was a delusion of the past. 

Moreover, in certain forms of inventive skill many women 
have proved themselves quite the equals of men. They have 
proved it in the construction and in the arrangement of subjects 
of works of fiction; in the art of painting; in the laying out of 
furniture within the house; in the planning of grounds and 
gardens, large and small. It may be, therefore, that if in purely 
mechanical arts, such as the invention of engines and other 
machines, and if in some fine arts, as the composition of music, 
women up to this time have been wanting in originality, the 
defect has arisen from the simple circumstance that they have not 
had the training and opportunity necessary for proficiency in these 
kinds of inventive talent, while there may fairly be adduced for 
them, as a set-off, the fact that under extreme emergencies they 
have been equal to men in mechanical dexterity, fortitude, and 
endurance. Grace Darling is a ready illustration in proof of this 
last-named fact ; while, occasionally, under circumstances peculiar 
rather than emergent, a woman has played the part of a man for a 
number of years without being suspected, not to say detected, of 
being a woman. I know of an instance in which a woman, dis- 
guised as a man, got, in her early years, into the fighting service, 
as a surgeon; pursued the vocation she had chosen in the same 
disguise until the end of a long and active life ; fought two duels ; 
rose to eminent position in the service; and died, keeping her 
curious secret up to her last breath. 

Women of the modern school, fighting their own battles with- 
out any disguise or eccentricity, have proved themselves the 
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equals of men in many branches of labour which, through the past 
ages, have been considered as pertaining to men alone. At the 
same time they have richly improved themselves in other voca- 
tions, in which they have been allowed to have a limited qualifi- 
cation. In histrionic art; in almost every art that may be called 
imitative, such as telegraph work, copying, cooking, cleaning, 
decorating, they have advanced with rapid strides; and, in 
industries where repetition is the order of the day, have become, 
I believe, in the end, quite as automatically perfect as their 
male compeers. In the course of the present year I visited a 
factory where women were at work before the lathe, the vice, the 
anvil, making parts of important and delicate machinery in steel, 
iron, and brass. They were whitesmiths, turners, and brass- 
finishers. Struck with so novel a sight, I spent an hour in the 
shops with them, looking at the works they carried out, and I 
am bound to say that better and truer workmanship I never beheld. 
The dexterity with which those who worked with the hammer 
used that instrument; their correctness of eye in measuring 
minute distances and irregularities; the rapidity with which they 
turned out work from the lathe; and, the ease and accuracy with 
which they collected and put the various parts together in order 
to complete the instruments they were producing, was a new 
study, to me sufficient of itself to correct the early and incorrect 
impressions I had acquired, if nothing else in the way of evidence 
had been brought under my observation. There was no exhibit 
in these workers of any deficiency of muscular perception or skill. 
Everything done was decisively done, quickly done, accurately 
done, and strongly done. 

I have noticed also, since I have got on the right tack for 
observing correctly, that in some muscular work women have the 
advantage of men. Women do not stand so firmly as men, but 
they sit more firmly. In turning the pedals at the lathe, in 
working the pedals of the tricycle, and in working the pedals of 
the organ in organ playing, women have more decisive and firmer 
control than men, because they sit so much firmer and have the 
power of using their lower limbs, in the sitting posture, to greater 
advantage. 

The reason for the advantage in this way gained is ana- 
tomical. The woman sits more firmly than the man because of 
the larger size of the pelvis. She rests, when she is sitting, on 
a broader basis than a man, and for sedentary work is more 
firmly balanced. 
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But this, if I may so put it, is a temporary advantage, and one 
which might soon be lost under a modification of social rules and 
habits. The larger pelvis of the woman is the evolutionary out- 
come of child-bearing, and as that has been an evolution con- 
firmed over and over again since women first took on themselves 
to have children, it has become so natural a condition, according 
to the common modes of assigning fixed conditions to nature, that 
we might apply to women the attribute of a special natural 
advantage in the use of the lower limbs for sedentary work. The 
idea, however, would be as true as it would be false, because the 
condition is dependent altogether on circumstance totally distinct 
from sedentary occupation. 


Summing up the whole of the argument so far submitted to 
the reader, it seems to me that we are driven, by the facts of 
practice and by the light of theory, to the unavoidable conclusion 
that women can, if they like, and if they are permitted to have 
their likings, become as men in relation to all manner of work. 
There is no reason whatever why, as in the old days, they should 
not be Spartan women once more under a new name; there is no 
reason why they should not become athletes and win races and 
wrestlings and other matches similar in kind. There is not the 
slightest reason why a female eleven at Lord’s should not be ready 
to play and sometimes beat the All England eleven, the eleven 
of Players, the Australian eleven, or any other eleven that could 
be put in the field. 

My friend Dr. Withers Moore will, I think, if he reads the 
above, consider that I am running very far away from the beat he 
has lately chosen to take as one of the guardians of the public. 
Not so. Iam now about to enter on the beat he has chosen, and 
on which I have long been a traveller and student. 

I stand by the statement that women could, by training and 
change of social custom, rival men. I am ready to admit that a 
race of women could be trained by whom—leaving out the faculty 
of invention in mechanical construction, about which there may be 
some reservation—all the labours of men could be performed. 
But I admit as fully, that for such an end to be attained certain 
modifications would be necessary which all persons might not 
enjoy nor feel inclined to patronise. It is only fair to point out, 
without bias, what these modifications would introduce into the 
civilised human family. 

The first necessary modification would have relation to dress. 
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A petticoated generation could never do the full work of a gene- 
ration whose limbs were free of petticoat encumbrance. The 
practice on the stage tells us that. In long petticoats women 
could neither climb, race, drive engines, walk, ride, work at the 
bench, nor work at the lecture-table, the school, or the labora- 
tory, with the facility of men as men are attired. Whatever, 
therefore, there is of elegance in the present form of female 
attire, that must be sacrificed to the necessities of competition 
with men, in the work common to men. It may be that there is 
not much to be said against this change. It may be argued, even 
by women, that the pulling along of pounds’ weight of clothes, 
which lie on the ground, and require, for comfort, a page or 
waiting-maid to carry them, is a tax of the worst kind on human 
endurance ; to women a plague, to men a joke. Jt may be that 
the modern woman’s absurd fashionable dress, which turns her 
into a semi-erect dromedary, is not all that could be desired; but 
for her to play her part as the rival of man in work she must 
change dress altogether, and be left as free of limb as men. If she 
is not to be so far emancipated, then she bids fair to remain as 
she has been all along the course of time, a woman ; a human being, 
by the common consent of mankind in relation to dress, re- 
strained by dress; a woman proud of her grand robes, content to 
bear the weight of them, content to tolerate the inconvenience of 
them, and content to suffer herself to be admired under all such 
unnecessary pains and penalties. 

To many women it would be a great sacrifice to give up these 
outward and visible signs of women’s dignity and women’s 
destiny ; for dignity and destiny in her case combine. The dress 
she wears under the régime of woman, the mother of men and 
women, is the sign of the destiny which holds her from the 
active work of men, and which affords her the opportunity for 
bedecking herself, so as to fulfil her destiny with elegance and 
fascination. But at work in creation to compete with men, the 
flowing and embarrassing dress must go; the milliner must seek 
a new trade; the books of fashion must be consigned to the 
fashion of books, they must be placed on the shelf; and, ingenuity 
of a new order must invent a new style of picturesque female 
clothing adapted to the new kind of life. 

If women are to spend their lives in occupations commonly 
followed by men, they and the world must submit to another mo- 
dification. They must compromise also in the matter of what is 
called personal beauty. The occupations of men are very soon 
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stamped on them in the expression of the visage, in the tone of 
voice, in the carriage of the body, in the shape and size of the 
hands, in the attitudes of standing and sitting, and in the com- 
bination of allthose peculiarities which make up the man after his 
calling. A well-known inspector who once sat by me at a masonic 
banquet, and who proved to be one of the most interesting 
talkers I ever met, told me that when he wanted to find out 
who a man was, he ‘ began by getting at his business habits, which 
were far better than his clothes to go by, though they weren’t 
without their true value ; because a man can change his clothes, 
but his business habits never, so that when you know them well 
they are certain guides as to what he is about when he is at 
home.’ 

Through all the pursuits followed by men, some peculiarities 
are, in fact, developed which impress their marks on the man ; 
and if woman finds it to be her work in creation to follow these 
same pursuits, she must be content to assume the same pecu- 
liarities. Already, in the short and fitful experience which we 
have had in the transference of the work of men on to the 
shoulders of women, the striking and inevitable peculiarities 
incident to the work assumed have become most manifest, some- 
one told me the other day ‘ grotesquely’ manifest; and although 
I decline to endorse the adjective employed—because whatever 
belongs by necessity to a great profession cannot be grotesque 
unless the profession be so too—I admit the fact of change and 
foresee its immense influence on the future life of womankind. 
In plain words, we have to inquire whether, for the happiness of 
men and of women, any of our women ought to accept the fate 
of man in respect to personal attributes of expression, form, 
manner, derived from occupation. As my grotesque friend put 
it, shall beauty die on the altar of female independence ? 

I need not try to answer a question which is already beginning 
to answer itself, but shall seize the present as the most fitting 
place for saying something more about motherhood and its incom- 
patibility with work of the kind that now pertains to men. 

Granting that women may be divided into two classes, we 
solve all difficulties. We say then that women who do not 
want to be mothers of children may become mothers of any pro- 
fession or industry. The solution is most satisfactory if the 
division be not carried too far. If it become the fashion to 
have too many mothers of industry, serious complications will 
soon arise. Men are admittedly a selfish and jealous-minded race 
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when interfered with too severely; and if their industries are 
seriously menaced, they may turn round and give ground for 
dangerous opposition. In one instance they have done so. The 
printers, I remember, in an establishment where women printers 
were introduced, held a ‘ chapel,’ and even in that sacred precinct 
leagued themselves against the invasion into their calling. The 
doctors are as yet not altogether reconciled to the raid of the 
women on their field of labour. The lawyers obstinately refuse 
them all rights. The Church, willing to have them as hand- 
maids and helpers, forbids them the pulpit with no hesitating 
voice. And, in one of the large manufacturing towns the men all 
rose to a man quite recently, when it was proposed in their work- 
shops to let women do the work at the anvil, the vice, and the 
lathe, which, as I have shown, they can do so neatly, quickly, and 
dexterously. 

This danger, however, is not so great as another. It is pro- 
voking and yet true, that for women to exist there must be 
mothers, and as mothers are not capable of performing the work 
of men in full competition, either a large number of women who 
are not competitors in men’s work must remain, or mothers must 
go out altogether, and then what will become of both women and 
men? The catastrophe suggested by such social puzzles is happily 
not likely to happen in our time, and we may be content at present 
to give to every woman who has the fixed resolution to enter on 
the sphere of labour usually allotted to man full freedom to 
follow her own course. At the same time the advice which 
Dr. Withers Moore has tendered is a wise warning to the most 
hazardous and most self-sacrificing of the earnest class of women 
who feel they ought to be abreast with, if not in advance of, men in 
learned and professional pursuits at least. They, like men, want 
to be told the truth, and to many of them who are ambitious to 
distinguish themselves as great students and great workers, the 
truth cannot be told too plainly. Whatever they may do or 
desire to do, they are but women, and as women they must 
at least be as cautious as men, a point they are overlooking 
altogether. If they do more than men it is because they work 
more than men, and that is often mere insanity of competitive 
ambition. 

It adds to the dangers by which these female aspirants are 
beset, that the forms of competition to which they subject them- 
selves are those which are least conducive to health. Were the 
competitive work more decidedly physical than it is, the risks 
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would be less than they are. But the extreme mental labour 
amongst women which we now see, the submission to examinations 
of the severest kind on subjects of the most intricate nature, is 
bringing about evils which to my mind are of the solemnest 
import. The rush now made by women is towards what is called 
graduation. A woman must have a degree of some kind, and 
must obtain it by an ordeal of examination on a variety of sub- 
jects, which, as a common rule, she must undergo before she has 
reached maturity. To the physician this course is so obviously 
injurious, that he cannot avoid challenging it. I challenge it for 
two reasons ; first, because it frequently leads to direct impairment 
of the physical well-being ; and, secondly, because it is a worthless 
exhibition of labour as a part of the career of the young of 
either of the sexes. The practice is called one of graduation, but 
in truth there is no graduation in it. Graduation in its old, natural, 
and legitimate sense, means the slow and steady progression of 
the student, step by step, from one branch of knowledge or skill 
to another. In the University, where every branch of knowledge 
is taught, the student of a past day went through a systematic 
course of training in each subject, and was simply examined by 
the professor from day to day or week to week on the progress 
made in that one particular branch. After a few years spent in 
learning by this method, step by step, the graduate, if he desired 
to proceed from the University accomplished and accredited in 
some direction which led to a profession, submitted himself to a 
conclave of the professors under whom he had studied, and after 
satisfying them that he was sufficiently learned by a moderate 
further proof of his knowledge, obtained his degree or diploma. 
I do not deny that some evils crept into this system. Important 
degrees were, occasionally, conferred too loosely. The professor 
became content with the observation of the work of the student 
in class, and, for his own repose as well as for the ease of those 
he taught, made the final examination too easy. The University 
also became under this system too exclusive; the learner must 
learn within four particular walls, or his progress towards the 
distinction of the degree was impossible. Yet, on the whole, 
when anything like a liberal admission into the College or 
University was permitted, when it was allowed that the poor as 
well as the rich could enter the four walls, and when it was per- 
mitted that studies might proceed without residence within the 
four walls as part of the curriculum, the system answered, in 
regard to men, in the most satisfactory manner. The history of 
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the four great Scottish Universities teems with evidence of the 
grand national results for good which have been rendered by the 
step-by-step method. The success of the Scotchman in getting on 
so successfully in all parts of the world into which he has been im- 
ported has been due to the advantages afforded him by his nearly 
free University system, coupled with the life at home, which saved 
him on the one side from monkish severity of life, and on the 
other side from the riotous levity of the fast members of the 
college-room and cloister. 

No kind of passage to a degree by mere examination, however 
rigid, could ever have done for Scotland what her true system of 
graduation has done for her. By it she grounded her sons in 
knowledge, honoured them with her mark of approval, stamped 
them with her own seal, and let them go forth into the world to 
develop the knowledge they had gained, and apply it to their 
own wants and natural progress in the paths they had chosen as 
their own. Had Scotland admitted her daughters to the same 
privileges from the first, what an incalculable boon she would 
have conferred on humanity. She would have proved by the best 
experiment to what extent woman may rival men, and what is 
the true part of woman in the work of the world when she is 
left free to learn as she may will. The present system, alike 
injurious to men and women, might then never have been 
developed nor the insane rivalry born of it. 

The present system is not graduation. The degree obtained 
under it is not, strictly, a degree at all. It is mere conveyance in 
a rapid, dangerous, and whirligig sort of manner to the crest of 
the mountain of learning, not a steady journey to that crest by 
well-known paths, with good guides as conductors through every 
step of the way. To women this rapid mode of ascent would 
be hazardous if they could become, by long training, of the same 
strength and capacity with men; if, that is to say, they could 
divide into two distinct classes of their own sex—the one deter- 
mining to be masters out and out in any department they may 
choose: the other giving up all such exclusive desires, and 
resolved to follow the old, old task of linking themselves to the 
already stronger sex, and becoming the nursing mothers of the 
generations that are to succeed them. 

Under any circumstances, under any determinations, the present 
strain after extreme learning is mortal. Women, though they 
may give up every thought of matrimony, are unequal to the 
strain, and had better remain unequal. For men to strive, in a few 
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short. months, to attain as much knowledge as will enable them 
to satisfy a body of specialist examiners, every one of whom would 
on his own subject pluck the other, is mad enough. For a 
woman to get ready to meet these examiners, and satisfy each 
examiner so perfectly, that the whole shall combine to say she is 
perfect, she shall have a degree, she shall have honours, she shall 
be supplied with proof that she has gone through an ordeal which 
we might not have gone through ourselves had we come up for 
it, is madness extending into sin. 

There are a few women of orderly and systematic minds, 
women who have passed into full womanhood, who can face such 
an ordeal without apparent injury. I admit the fact from know- 
ledge of the truth. But to the majority there is no such im- 
munity from danger. The majority of women who try it are 
left fitted neither to be masters nor mothers. Their work in 
creation has not been discovered by it, and they have no settled 
plans derived from it. By some strange fatality, which they 
themselves cannot explain, they often drift, after all has been 
said and done, into matrimony, and when the domestic anxieties 
press on them, find that their servants, who have had no elaborate 
education at all, may be better fitted for the duties of domestic 
life than they are. They have lost their true place in creation. 

And what is still more embittering is the fact, that what they 
seemed to have learned, while they were struggling through the 
rapid journey to the top of the mountain of knowledge, has become 
of no service to them whatever. They often cannot so much as 
communicate any part of it to their own children. I have had 
an instance before me where the admission was full and free, that 
every portion of the supposed knowledge, gained under extremest 
labour, and brilliant to a fault when it was at its best, has within 
a few years—I had almost said months—passed entirely away, its 
ashes on the head of a feeble offspring that had better not have 
been born. 

The reader will, I trust, gather from this essay, as an expres- 
sion of my own observation, three indications: (1) That, physiolo- 
gically, there is nothing to be advanced against the rising belief 
that women may, under systematised training, attain to the same 
faculty and power of work as men. (2) That in order to reach 
this position of vantage, if it be one, women must train after the 
manner of men, must be content to remain a powerful and free 
caste of women, without maternal ties or domestic responsibilities 
connected with families of their own blood and nurture. (3) That 
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for such women to attain to perfect power in mental learning and 
attribute, they must proceed by graduation, step by step, slowly, 
patiently, evenly, persistently, and must ignore altogether the 
current temptation of appearing before a band of professional 
experts, in order to prove themselves equally great on any subject 
which any expert may choose to employ as a test of proficiency 
in his particular department. 

While I venture to offer these indications, I do not feel pre- 
pared to say that I think the world would be better if they were 
acted upon. There is an old proverb which says that ‘two per- 
sons are good company, but three are no company at all,’ and on 
this question it is doubtful whether the existence of what would 
practically be three sexes, would be good company for the world 
at large. It would have a powerful tendency for leaving the 
responsibilities of maternity to the weakest mothers, about as 
bad an evil as could befall the human race; and I fear it would 
not make the working hives of women satisfied and happy. 

Far better, it seems to me, will it be for our women to proceed, 
as far as they like, step by step, towards the best and most useful 
general knowledge; to keep together in one common bond as 
women; and, to let the love and care of the mother be, after 
all, the crowning joy and ambition of woman’s work in creation. 


BENJAMIN WARD RICHARDSON. 











To a Boy Piping. 


IPE, while thou mayst, O happy boy, 
Thy songs so true, so rare, 
That cost as little pain to be 
As this soft, natural air, 
That from thy lips take easier birth 
Than violets from the showered earth. 


Pipe, while thou mayst ; the world is deaf ; 
This time is all thine own; 

Pipe in thy mirth, nor waste a sigh, 
Because thou art unknown ; 

The songs that win a nation’s ears 

Are red with blood, are wet with tears. 


Pipe, while thou mayst ; and O beware, 
When thou to love shalt bow, 

That she with whom thy pipe then pleads 
Be pure as thou art now, 

Nor let thy songs untunéd be 

By aught that shames the Muse and thee. 


Pipe, while thou mayst; for life is short, 
And, ere these leaves are brown, 

Death in his hands thy pipe may grasp, 
And toss it rudely down, 

And bring thee to the sunless shore, 

Where voice and pipe are heard no more. 





CARYL BATTERSBY. 
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The Ethics of Plagiarism." 


ae Sir Walter Scott came to consider ‘ Gil Blas,’ and the 

alleged plagiarisms it contains from the Spanish story- 
tellers, he spoke with the frankness and the sturdy sense which 
were two of his chief characteristics. ‘ Le Sage’s claim to origin- 
ality in this delightful work,’ he wrote, ‘has been idly, I had 
almost said ungratefully, contested by those critics who conceive 
they detect a plagiarist wherever they see a resemblance in the 
general subject of a work to one which has been before treated 
by an inferior artist. It is a favourite theme of laborious dulness 
to trace out such coincidences; because they appear to reduce 
genius of the higher order to the usual standard of humanity, 
and, of course, to bring the author nearer a level with his critics. 
It is not the mere outline of a story—not even the adopting 
some details of a former author which constitutes the literary 
crime of plagiarism. The proprietor of the pit from which a 
Chantrey takes his clay might as well pretend to a right in the 
figure into which it is moulded under his plastic fingers; and the 
question is in both cases the same—not so much from whom 
the original substance came, as to whom it owes that which 
constitutes its real merit and excellence.’ 

In his delightful paper on Gray, Mr. Lowell declares that ‘ we 
do not ask where people got their hints, but what they made out 
of them.’ Mr. Lowell, I doubt me, is speaking for himself alone, 
and for the few others who attempt the higher criticism with 
adequate insight, breadth, and equipment. Only too many of 
the minor critics have no time to ask what an author has done, 
they are so busy in asking where he may have got his hints. 
Thus it is that the air is full of accusations of plagiary, and the 
bringing of these accusations is a disease which bids fair to become 
epidemic in literary journalism. Perhaps this is a sign, or at 
least a symptom, of the intellectual decadence of our race which 
these same critics sometimes venture to announce. In the full 
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flood of a creative period people cannot pause to consider petty 
charges of plagiarism. Greene’s violent outbreak against the 
only Shakescene of them all, who had decked himself out in 
their feathers, seems to have excited little or no attention. Now- 
adays a pamphlet like Greene’s last dying speech and confession 
would serve as a text for many a leading article and for many a 
magazine essay. 

‘ There is, I fear,’ wrote Lord Tennyson to Mr. Dawson, a year 
or two ago, ‘a prosaic set growing up among us, editors of book- 
lets, bookworms, index-hunters, or men of great memories and no 
imagination, who impute themselves to the poet, and so believe 
that he, too, has no imagination, but is for ever poking his nose 
between the pages of some old volumes in order to see what he 
can appropriate.’ A pleasant coincidence of thought is to be noted 
between these words of Lord Tennyson and the remarks of Sir Walter 
Scott about ‘Gil Blas.’ Both poets think ill of the laborious 
dulness of the literary detective, and suggest that he is actuated 
by malice in judging others by himself. The detective is akin 
to the spy, and although his calling is often useful and perhaps 
even necessary, we are not wont to choose him as our bosom 
friend ; the amateur literary detective is an almost useless person 
who does for pleasure the dirty work by which the real detective 
gets his bread. 

The great feat of the amateur literary detective is to run up 
parallel columns, and he can accomplish this with the agility of an 
acrobat. When first invented, the setting of parallel passages side 
by side was a most ingenious device, deadly to an impostor or to 
a thief caught in the very act of literary larceny. But these parallel 
passages must be prepared with exceeding care, and with the utmost 
certainty. Unless the matter on the one side exactly balance the 
matter on the other side, like the packs on a donkey’s back, the 
burden is likely to fall about the donkey’s feet, and he may chance 
to break his neck. Parallel columns should be most sparingly 
used, and only in cases of absolute necessity. As they are em- 
ployed now only too often, they are quite inconclusive ; and it has 
been neatly remarked that they are perhaps like parallel lines, 
in that they would never meet, however far produced. Nothing 
can be more puerile, childish, infantine even, than the eagerness 
with which the amateur literary detective shows, to his own com- 
plete satisfaction, that two of the most original authors who ever 
wrote—Shakspeare and Moliére—were barefaced borrowers and 
convicted plagiarists. There are not a few other of his deeds 
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almost as silly as this. I wonder that the secure ass (the phrase 
is Sir John Falstafi’s, and not mine, I regret to say) who thinks 
that Sheridan took his ‘Rivals’ from Smollett’s ‘ Humphrey 
Clinker,’ and his ‘ School for Scandal’ from his mother’s ‘ Memoirs 
of Miss Sydney Biddulph ’—the absurd persons who have gravely 
doubted whether Mr. Stevenson did not find the suggestion of 
his ‘ Strange Case of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde’ in Hawthorne’s 
‘Dr. Grimshawe’s Secret ’—and the malicious folk who have been 
accusing Mr. H. Rider Haggard with filching the false teeth and 
lifting the white calves of other African explorers who were not 
in search of King Solomon’s mines—I wonder that these ama- 
teur literary detectives have never seen what a strong case can 
be made out against M. Alphonse Daudet (a notorious imitator of 
Dickens, it may be remembered) for having extracted his ‘ Rois 
en Exile’ from the third paragraph of the first chapter of the 
‘History of Henry Esmond,’ and against Mr. Thackeray for having 
derived this passage from his recollections of a scene in Voltaire’s 
‘ Candide.’ 

It was the original owner of King Solomon’s mines who 
asserted that there was nothing new under the sun; and after the 
lapse of hundreds of years one may suggest that a ready accept- 
ance of the charge of plagiarism is a sign of low culture, and 
that a frequent bringing of the accusation isa sign of defective 
education and deficient intelligence. Almost the first discovery 
of a student of letters is that the history of literature is little 
more than a list of curious coincidences. The folk-tales which 
lie at the foundation of all fiction are almost the same the wide 
world over, from the Eskimo at the top of North America to the 
Zulu at the tip of South Africa; they can hardly have had a 
common source, and there are few traces of conscious borrowing 
or of unconscious lending. 

These folk-tales are as ancient as they are widespread; and 
when Uncle Remus relates the adventures of Brer Rabbit and 
Brer Terrapin, he is repeating a variant of adventures which were 
told in Greece before Homer sang. And as these folk-tales were 
made each by itself and yet alike, in many places and at all ages 
of the world, so in more formal literature do we find stories 
strangely similar one to another, and yet independently invented. 
People have always been ready, like the Athenians of old, to hear 
or to tell some new thing—and the new thing, when dissected, 
is soon seen to be an old thing. The tales have all been told. If 
we were to take from the goodman La Fontaine the contes which 
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had had another owner before he found them by the highway, lie 
would be left like a Manx cat or the flock of Little Bo-peep. 
There are some situations, primitive and powerful, which recur in 
all literatures with the inevitable certainty of the fate which 
dominates them. What is the ‘Hamlet’ of Shakspeare, in its 
essence, but the ‘ Orestes’ trilogy of A%schylus? And what man 
shall be bold enough to claim for himself or for another the first 
use of the Hidden Will, of the Infants-changed-at-Nurse, or of 
the Stern-Parent-who-cuts-off-his-Son-with-a-Shilling ? 

After recording a slight similarity of subject and of point of 
view between the ‘ Famille Benoiton’ of M. Victorien Sardou 
and the ‘Young Mrs. Winthrop’ of Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. 
William Archer remarks pertinently that ‘in the domain of the 
drama there is no such thing as private property in the actual 
soil; all that the playwright can demand is security for his im- 
provements,’ and: he adds that ‘were tenure in fee-simple per- 
missible, the whole cultivable area would long ago have been occu- 
pied by a syndicate of pestilent land-grabbers, named Menander, 
Calderon, Shakspeare & Co., and the dramatist of to-day would 
have had no resource save emigration to some other planet.’ I 
have read that Schiller, in the last century, and Scribe in this, 
made out a list of all the possible dramatic situations, and that 
both lists were surprisingly brief. M. Zola’s admirable definition of 
art is ‘Nature seen through a temperament;’ and the most a 
man may bring nowadays is his temperament, his personal 
equation, his own pair of spectacles through which he may study 
the passing show in his own way. 

As it is with situations which are the broad effects of the 
drama or the novel or the poem, so it is with the descriptions 
and the dialogue which make the smaller effects. Words are 
more abundant than situations, but they are wearing out with 
hard usage. Language is finite, and its combinations are not 
countless. ‘It is scarcely possible for any one to say or write any- 
thing in this late time of the world to which, in the rest of the 
literature of the world, a parallel could not be found somewhere,’ 
so Lord Tennyson declared in the letter from which I have 
already quoted ; ‘ are not human eyes all over the world looking 
at the same objects, and must there not consequently be coin- 
cidences of thought and impressions and expressions?’ The 
laureate was not at all surprised to be told that there were two 
lines in a certain Chinese classic (of which he had never heard) 
exactly like two of his. Once I found an exceedingly close 
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translation of one of Lord Tennyson’s lines ina French comedy 
in verse, and when I asked the dramatist about it I soon saw that 
he did not know anything about the English poem or abont the 
English poet either. 

In cases like these there is no need to dispute the good faith 
of the author who may chance to be later in point of time. 
‘When a person of fair character for literary honesty uses an 
image such as another has employed before him, the presumption 
is that he has struck upon it independently, or unconsciously 
recalled it, supposing it his own,’ said the Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table. After this dictum in ethics, Doctor Holmes 
enunciated a subtle psychologic truth, which is known to all con- 
scientious writers, and which should be made known to all amateur 
literary detectives: ‘It is impossible to tell, in a great many 
cases, whether a comparison which suddenly suggests itself is a 
new conception or a recollection. I told you the other day that 
I never wrote a line of verse that seemed to me comparatively 
good but it appeared old at once, and often as if it has been 
borrowed.’ Sheridan bears witness to the same effect in the pre- 
face to the ‘Rivals,’ when he says that ‘faded ideas float in 
memory like half-forgotten dreams; and the imagination in 
its fullest enjoyments becomes suspicious of its offspring, and 
doubts whether it has created or adopted.’ Perhaps the testimony 
of Sheridan is not altogether beyond suspicion ; he had an easy 
conscience and a marvellous faculty of assimilation, and it may 
be that he was apologetically making the plea of confession and 
avoidance, as the lawyers call it. But I think that Lord Tenny- 
son, Sir Walter Scott, and Mr. Lowell are unimpeachable witnesses. 
It is with malice prepense that I have quoted from them fre- 
quently and at length, and perhaps in excess, that I might 
establish my case not out of my own mouth, but out of theirs. 

After all, there is little need to lay stress on the innocence of 
many if not most of the coincidences with which the history of 
literature is studded. The garden is not large, and those who 
cultivate it must often walk down the same path, sometimes side 
by side, and sometimes one after another, even though the 
follower neither wishes nor intends to tread on his predecessor’s 
heels or to walk in his footsteps. They may gather a nosegay of 
the same flowers of speech, They may even pluck the same 
passion-flower, not knowing that any one before has ever broken a 
blossom from that branch. Indeed, when we consider how small 
the area is, how few are the possible complications of plot, how 
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easily the poetic vocabulary is exhausted, the wonder is really not 
that there are so many parallel passages, but that there are so few. 
In the one field which is not circumscribed there is very little repe- 
tition: human nature is limitless, and characters comparatively 
rarely pass from one book toanother. The dramatists and the ro- 
mancers have no choice but to treat anew as best they may the 
well-worn incidents and the weary plots ; the poets happen on the 
same conceits generation after generation ; but the dramatists and 
theromancers and the poets know that there is no limit to the variety 
of man, and that human nature is as deep and as boundless and as 
inexhaustible as the ocean. No matter how heavy a draft Shak- 
speare and Moliére may have made, no matter how skilfully and 
how successfully Dickens and Thackeray may have angled, no 
matter how great the take of Hawthorne and Poe, there are still 
as good fish in the sea of humanity as ever were caught. And I 
offer this fact, that we do not find the coincidences of characters 
which we cannot help seeing in plot and in language, as a proof 
that most apparent plagiarism is quite unconscious and due 
chiefly to the paucity of material. 

Hitherto I have considered only the similarity which was 
unconscious. Originality is difficult; it is never accidental; and 
it is to be obtained only by solitary confinement and hard labour. 
To make his fiction out of whole cloth, to spin his net spider-like 
out of himself, is one of the highest achievements of the intel- 
lect. Only a rare genius may do this, and he must do it rarely. 
A man may always draw from the common stock without com- 
punction, and there are many circumstances under which he 
may borrow unhesitatingly from other authors. For example, 
Mr. Rider Haggard has recently been encompassed about by a 
cloud of false witnesses, accusing him of having plagiarised cer- 
tain episodes of his story, ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ from a 
certain book of travels. He promptly denied the charge, and, of 
course, it fell to the ground at once. But had he done what 
he was accused of doing, there would have been no harm in it. 
Mr. Haggard, in writing a romance of Africa, would have been 
perfectly justified in using the observations and experiences of 
African travellers. Facts are the foundation of fiction, and the 
novelist and the romancer, the dramatist and the poet, may make 
free with labours of the traveller, the historian, the botanist, and 
the astronomer. Within reason the imaginative author may help 
himself to all that the scientific author has stored up. One might 
even go so far as to say that science—in which I include history 
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—exists to supply facts for fiction, and that it has not wholly 
accomplished its purpose until it has been transmuted in the 
imagination of the poet. If Mr. Haggard had made use of a 
dozen books of African travel in the composition of that thrilling 
and delightful romance of adventure, ‘King Solomon’s Mines,’ 
there would have been no more taint of plagiary about it than 
there was in Shakspeare’s reworking of the old chronicles into his 
historical plays. 

Shakspeare and Moliére borrowed from Plautus, as Plautus had 
borrowed from Menander; and this again is not plagiarism. 
Every literary worker has a right to draw from the accumulated store 
of the past, so long as he does not attempt to conceal what he has 
done nor to take credit for what is not his own invention, and so 
long as he has wholly absorbed and assimilated and steeped in his 
own grey matter what he has derived from his predecessors. The 
elder Dumas has told us how he found some of the scattered 
elements of his virile and vigorous drama ‘ Henri III.’ in Anquetil 
and Scott and Schiller; but the play is his, none the less; and 
this was no plagiarism, for he had mixed himself with what he 
borrowed— an incalculable increment,’ as Mr. Lowell said of Gray. 
‘Henri III.’ lives with its own life, which Dumas gave it, and 
which is as different as possible from the life of the fragments of 
Anquetil, Scott, and Schiller, each of these again differing one 
from the other. It was as unlike as may be to that merely 
literary imitation which Hawthorne compared to a plaster cast. 

Another French dramatist, M. Victorien Sardou, had profited 
by the reading of Poe’s ‘Purloined Letter’ when he sat down to 
write his ‘ Pattes de Mouche;’ but it is absurd to talk of plagiary 
here and to call M. Sardou’s charming comedy a dramatisation of 
Poe’s short story, for although the bare essential idea is the same, 
the development is radically different. And in like manner Poe 
found an incident in Mudford’s ‘Iron Shroud’ which probably 
suggested to him his own appalling tale of the ‘Pit and the 
Pendulum.’ Here what Poe took from Mudford was very little 
compared with what he contributed himself; and in any discussion 
of plagiarism quite the most important question is the relative 
value to the borrower of the thing borrowed. If he has flocks of 
his own, he may lift the ewe-lamb of his neighbour, and only 
laborious dulness will object. The plagiarist, in fact, is the man 
who steals his brooms ready-made, because he does not know 
how to make them. Dumas and M. Sardou and Poe were 
men having a highly developed faculty of invention, and seeking 
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originality diligently. Those from whom they borrowed have no 
more right to claim the resulting works than has the spectator 
who lends a coin to a conjurer a right to consider himself a partner 
in the ingenious trick the conjurer performs with it. If this be 
plagiary, make the most of it. Let us all wish for more of it. 
And this reminds me of a little story, as Lincoln used to say: 
in the darkest days of our war, when defeat followed defeat, and 
Grant alone was victorious at Vicksburg, some busybody went 
to Lincoln and told him that Grant drank whisky. ‘Does he?’ 
said the President, gravely ; ‘do you happen to know what kind 
of whisky it is? Because I should like to send a barrel of it to 
some of the other generals.’ 

‘Far indeed am I from asserting that books, as well as nature, 
are not, and ought not to be, suggestive to the poet,’ wrote Lord 
Tennyson. ‘I am sure that I myself and many others find a 
peculiar charm in those passages of such great masters as Virgil 
or Milton, where they adopt the creation of a bygone poet, and 
reclothe it, more or less, according to their fancy.’ Wordsworth 
said that Gray helped himself from everybody and everywhere, 
but what Gray made out of these old bits borrowed from others 
was a new poem and it was his own. In the latest editions of his 
poems, as Mr. Lowell has put it picturesquely, ‘the thin line of 
text stands at the top of the page like cream, and below it is the 
skim-milk drawn from many milky mothers of the herd out of 
which it has risen.’ It was because the author of ‘ Evangeline’ 
followed the example of the author of the ‘ Elegy’ that Poe was 
able to write his foolish paper on ‘Mr. Longfellow and other 
Plagiarists’—a wanton attack which Longfellow bore with beau- 
tiful serenity. One must set a plagiarist to ery ‘ Stop thief!’ and 
Poe was not above stealing his brooms, or at least his smaller 
brushes, ready-made. We may absolve him for levying on 
Mudford for the ‘ Pit and the Pendulum,’ but in his ‘ Marginalia’ 
he retailed as his own Sheridan’s joke about the phcenix and 
Whitbread’s poulterer’s description of it. 

I believe that both Ben Jonson and the elder Dumas defended 
their forays into the marches of their elders, and even of their 
contemporaries, by the bold assertion that genius does not steal, 
it conquers. And there is force in the plea. Genius takes by 
right of eminent domain and rectifies its frontier by annexing 
outlying territory, making fruitful that which was before a barren 
waste. In literature that is his at last who makes best use of it. 
And here is the essence of the controversy in a nutshell: it is 
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plagiarism for an author to take anything from another author 
and reproduce it nakedly ; but it is not necessarily plagiarism if he 
reclothes it and dresses it up anew. If the second comer can 
improve on the work of the first comer, if he makes it over and 
makes it better, and makes it his own, we accept the result and 
ask no questions. But if he make no change, or if he make a 
change for the worse, we send for the police at once. A man 
may be allowed to keep his borrowed brats, if he clothe them 
and feed them and educate them, and if he make no attempt to 
disguise them, and if he is not guilty of the fatal mistake of 
disfiguring them ‘as the gipsies do stolen children to make ’em 
pass for their own.’ (This figure, by the way, was an orphan of 
Churchill’s when Sheridan came along and adopted it.) Thus we 
find it hard to forgive Herrick for one of his thefts from Suckling, 
when he took the loveliest lines of the lovely ‘Ballad upon a 
Wedding ’ :— 

Her feet beneath her petticoat, 

Like little mice, stole in and out, 


As if they feared the light, 


and in his ‘ Hesperides,’ spoilt them to 


Her pretty feet, like snails, did creep 
A little out. 


Nothing is further from my desire than that I should be taken 
cither as a defender of plagiarism or as a denier of its existence. 
It exists, and it is an ugly crime. What I am seeking to show is 
that it is not as frequent as many may imagine, and more espe- 
cially that much which is called plagiarism is not criminal at all, 
but perfectly legitimate. For instance, Mr. Charles Reade’s in- 
corporation of fragments of the ‘ Dialogues’ of Erasmus in the 
‘Cloister and the Hearth,’ and of Swift’s ‘ Polite Conversation ’ in 
the ‘Wandering Heir,’ was a proper and even a praiseworthy use 
of pre-existing material. But Mr. Reade did not always remain 
within his rights, and it is impossible to doubt that his ‘ Portrait’ 
was first hung in the private gallery of Mme. Reybaud, and that 
some of his ‘Hard Cash’ was filched from the coffers of the 
‘Pauvres de Paris’ of MM. Brisebarre and Nus. Mme. Reybaud’s 
picture was not a ‘Duchess of Devonshire ’ which a man might so 
fall in love with that he could not help stealing it—indeed, 
it is not easy to discover why Mr. Reade wanted it; but the 
drama of MM. Brisebarre and Nus is ingeniously pathetic, and 
although no one has made as skilful use of its fable as Mr. Reade, 
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it may have served to suggest also Miss Braddon’s ‘ Rupert Godwin, 
Banker,’ Mr. Sterling Coyne’s ‘ Fraud and its Victims,’ and Mr. 
Dion Boucicault’s ‘ Streets of London.’ 

It is in the theatre that we hear the most accusations of pla- 
giarism. Apparently there is an unwillingness on the part of the 
public to believe that a play can be original ; and a dramatist now- 
adays is forced not only to affirm his innocence, but almost to 
prove it. I am inclined to think that the habit of adapting from 
the French—a habit now happily in its decline—is responsible 
for this state of things, for the laxity of morals on the part of 
the author, and for the general and ungenerous suspicion on the 
side of the public. 

It is the playwright’s fault, one must confess, if the playgoer 
is doubtful as to the paternity of every new play. So many 
pieces were brought out as ‘ new and original,’ which were neither 
original nor new, that the playgoer was confirmed in his suspicions ; 
and he finds it hard to surrender the habit of doubt even now 
when a French drama in an English or American theatre generally 
bears the French author’s name, and when the best work of the 
best English and American dramatists is really their own. Mr. 
Herman Merivale and Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. 
Pinero, and other of the little band of young playmakers whose 
work seems to promise a possible revival of the English drama as 
a form of art and a department of literature, are quite above the 
meanness of taking a foreign author’s plot without authority or 
acknowledgment. Yet they suffer for the sins of their prede- 
cessors. If Mr. John Oxenford and Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. 
Dion Boucicault had not adapted right and left, perhaps the 
playgoing public would not have suspected that Mr. Pinero, when 
he wanted to bring the scent of the hay across the footlights, 
had levied on the cart and the rake of Mr. Thomas Hardy and 
Mr. Comyns Carr. 

Credit, said a great economist, is suspicion asleep, and the 
saying is as true in the playmaking profession as it is in the trade 
of moneymaking. Suspicion is suffering from an acute attack of 
insomnia just now, and many dramatic critics are quick to declare 
a resemblance between Macedon and Monmouth, if there be 
salmons in both, and when the dramatist is shown to have lifted 
a tiny lamb they are ready to hang him for a stalwart sheep. 
Now, there is no department of literature in which similarities 
are as inevitable as there are in the drama. I have tried to show 
already that the elements of the drama are comparatively few, 
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and that the possible combinations are not many. There are 
only a few themes suited for treatment in the theatre, and many 
a subject which a novelist can handle to advantage the dramatist 
is debarred from attempting by the conditions of the stage. A 
certain likeness there must needs be between the new plays and the 
old plays in which the same theme has been discussed by the 
dramatist. And these coincidences may be as innocent as they 
are ‘curious.’ 

I remember that when Mr. Dion Boucicault originally produced 
the ‘ Shaughraun "—it was at Wallack’s Theatre in New York ten 
or eleven years ago—there was an attempt to prove that he had 
taken his plot from an earlier Irish drama by Mr. Wybert Reeve. 
At first sight the similarity between the two plays was really striking, 
and parallel columns were erected with ease. But a closer in- 
vestigation revealed that all that was common to these two plays 
was common to fifty other Irish plays, and that all that gave 
value to the ‘Shaughraun’—the humour, the humanity, the 
touches of pathos, the quick sense of character—was absent from 
the other play. There is a formula for the mixing of an Irish 
drama, and both Mr. Reeve and Mr. Boucicault had prepared his 
piece according to this formula, making due admixture of the 
Maiden-in-Distress, the Patriot-in-danger-of-his-Life, and the 
Cowardly-Informer, who have furnished forth many score plays 
since first the Red-Coats were seen in the Green Isle. Both 
dramatists had drawn from the common stock of types and inci- 
dents, and there was really no reason to believe that Mr. Bouci- 
cault was indebted to Mr. Reeve for anything, because Mr. Reeve 
had little in his play which had not been in twenty plays before, 
and which Mr. Boucicault could not have put together out of his 
recollections of these without any knowledge of that. Of course 
there is a great difference between the original and the common- 
place, but if a man cannot be the former it is no sin to be the 
latter. Commonplace is not plagiarism. That a coat is thread- 
bare is no proof that it has been stolen—on the contrary. 

To any one understanding the subtlety of mental processes, and 
especially the movements of the imagination, a similarity of 
situation is often not only not a proof of plagiarism, but a proof 
that there has been no plagiarism. This sounds like a paradox, 
but I think I can make my meaning clear and evident. When 
we find the same strikingly original idea differently handled by 
two authors, we may absolve the later from any charge of literary 
theft if we find that his treatment of the novel situation differs from 
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his predecessor’s. If the treatment is different we may assume 
that the second writer was not aware of the existence of the first 
writer’s work. And for this reason: if the later author were 
acquainted with the startlingly novel effect of the earlier author, he 
could not have treated the same subject without repeating certain 
of the minor peculiarities also. He must perforce have taken 
over with the theme in some measure the treatment also. All 
literary workmen know how difficult it is to disentangle the minor 
details from the main idea, and to strip the idea naked, discarding 
the mere detail. Had the second writer known of the first writer’s 
work he could not help being influenced by it. Thus it is that a 
similarity of subject may be evidence of originality. There is a 
short story by FitzJames O’Brien, called ‘ What was It ?’ in which 
there is a palpable but invisible being. Since this was first 
published there have been two other short stories on the same 
idea, one published in the Atlantic Monthly by Mr. Charles de 
Kay, and the other published anonymously in the Cornhill 
Magazine. The tale in the Cornhill coincides in detail as well as 
in idea, and it is almost impossible to declare its anonymous 
author guiltless of plagiarism. But Mr.de Kay’s story was wholly 
different in its elaboration, and the two tales, although the chief 
figure in each was a being palpable but invisible, were as unlike 
as possible. Here there was obviously no plagiarism. The coat 
—to take up the figure of the last paragraph—was made of the 
same cloth, but its cut was not the same. 

Two or three years ago the Saturday Review laid down 
the Jaw of plagiarism in three clauses:—(1) ‘In the first place 
we would permit any great modern artist to recut and to set 
anew the literary gems of classic times and of the Middle Ages.’ 
(2) ‘Our second rule would be that all authors have an equal right 
to the stock situations which are the common store of humanity.’ 
(3) ‘ Finally, we presume that an author has a right to borrow or 
buy an idea, if he frankly acknowledges the transaction.’ In com- 
menting on this code, I suggested that there might be a difficulty 
of interpretation in the first clause, for who is to declare any 
modern a great artist? In the second clause the law is clearly 
stated, and whether any given situation is or is not common pro- 
perty is a question of fact for the jury. The only difficulty in 
applying the third clause is in defining precisely the degree of 
frankness and fulness required in acknowledging the indebted- 
ness. But hypercriticism is out of place in considering a sugges- 
tion as valuable, as needful just now, and as neatly put as this 
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triple law of the contributor to the Saturday Review. A general 
acceptance of this code would tend to clear the air of the vague 
charges of plagiarism which hang in heavy clouds over the literary 
journals. Before we can decide whether an author is guilty of 
the offence, we must be agreed on what constitutes the crime, 
what are its elements and what are the exemptions. I have ven- 
tured to draw up the statute of exemptions in a form slightly 
different from that given in the Saturday Review, a little broader 
and stronger, and perhaps a little simpler :—‘ A writer is at liberty 
to use the work of his predecessors as he will, provided always that 
(1) he does not take credit (even by implication) for what he 
has not invented, and (2) that he does not in any way infringe on 
the pecuniary rights of the original owner.’ 

When M. Victorien Sardou brought out the farcical comedy 
‘Les Pommes du Voisin,’ he was accused of having stolen it from 
a tale of Charles de Bernard, and he retorted instantly with 
evidence that he had the permission of the holders of the Bernard 
copyrights, who were to share in the profits of the play. Here 
M. Sardou was innocent under the second clause of my law, but 
guilty under the first, insomuch as he had concealed his indebted- 
ness to Charles de Bernard and had taken credit for an invention 
which was not his own. When Mr. Charles Reade turned Mrs. 
Burnett’s ‘ That Lass o’ Lowrie’s’ into a play called ‘ Joan,’ without 
asking the permission of the American author, he was guilty 
under the second clause and innocent under the first, for there 
was no concealment of the source of the drama. 

With a proper understanding of what is and what is not 
plagiarism, there should go a greater circumspection in bringing 
the accusation. Plagiarism is the worst of literary crimes. It is 
theft, neither more nor less. All who desire to uphold the honour 
of literature, and to see petty larceny and highway robbery meet 
with their just punishment, are concerned that the charge shall 
not be idly brought or carelessly answered. But now so often has 
the amateur literary detective cried ‘ Wolf, that patience is ex- 
hausted, and accusations of literary theft have been flung broad- 
cast, until they may be met with a smile of contempt. This is 
not as it should be. It is contrary to public policy that the 
literary conscience should become callous. The charge of pla- 
giarism is very serious, and it should not be lightly brought or 
lightly borne. The accusation is very easy to make and very 
hard to meet; it should be a boomerang, which, when skilfully 
thrown, brings down the quarry with a single deadly blow, but 
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which, when carelessly cast, rebounds swiftly and breaks the head 
of him who threw it. The man who makes the charge of pla- 
giarism should be ready to stand to his guns, and to pay the 
penalty of having opened fire. And the penalty for having 
failed to prove the accusation should be heavy. The accuser 
should be put under bonds, so to speak, to make his charge good, 
and if he loses his case he should be cast in damages. It is not 
right to force an author, either unjustly to lie under an accusation 
of theft, or to undergo the annoyance and expense of refuting 
vague allegations, urged in wanton carelessness by some irrespon- 
sible person. Nothing is more disagreeable or thankless than a 
dispute with an inferior. Years ago Dr. Holmes declared the 
hydrostatic paradox of controversy: ‘ Controversy equalises fools 
and wise men in the same way—and the fools know it!’ 
If we were to hold to a strict accountability the feeble-minded 
persons who delight in pointing out alleged coincidences and 
similarities, if we were to discourage the accusation of plagiarism, 
except on abundant evidence, if we were to declare that any man 
who fails to sustain his charge shall be discredited, we should do 
much to put down plagiarism itself. When the difficulties and 
the dangers of making the accusation are increased—and it is 
now neither difficult nor dangerous—the number of accusations 
will be decreased at once, and in time the public conscience will 
be quickened. Then it would be possible to get serious attention 
for the serious case of literary theft, and then the writer who 
might be found with stolen wares concealed about his person 
would be visited with swifter condemnation and with more certain 
punishment. But now all we can do is to remember that 


The man who plants cabbages imitates too. 


BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
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The Narrative of a Great and Noble 
Sacrifice. 


PART I. 


WOULD have you all know, who read this poor narrative of 
mine, that he, whose story it is, never was a lover of mine— 
never. Though at his death, all the country-side did not scruple 
to taunt me with the coldness of my disposition—(the which 
was never a fault of mine; on the contrary, my dear lord says 
that I have a -nost feeling and tender heart, though it ill 
becomes me to speak in such terms of praise concerning myself) 
—yet none knew, except my lord, how many tears, and what bitter 
grief his death cost me. But then, he always knows. My lord 
has bidden me give a true and succinct account of Will Somer- 
ville’s death. True, it shall be. Succinct, I fear me, it may not 
be, by reason of my feminine tongue, which, even my lord says, 
outruns my discretion. 

My lord is so often right that he may at times fall into error, 
Were I not a dutiful, (as I hope) and a loving wife, I would 
suggest that, it might be so, in the present instance. Indeed, 
I am not addicted to saying much when a little will suffice. 

My story, then, deals with history. *Tis strange that we live 
through crises, and never, at the time, guess that they will go to- 
wards filling the pages of the world’s chronicles. Father Flaherty 
(a most excellent divine, and one who is accounted a profound 
scholar) says that ‘tis always thus. I have not had his reve- 
rence’s experience of life, (vast as is his knowledge of mankind), 
so I cannot pretend to judge, being only the wife of a noble- 
man, who has lived all his life amongst his people, save only 
on the important occasion with which my story deals. My lord is 
aman of many parts, of handsome and courteous presence, with 
prodigious grace to make himself beloved of mankind to such 
great degree, as you will perceive when you have read my story. 
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We have now reached a period when our unhappy country 
enjoys the quiet, and prosperity of peace, but at the time of 
which I write, the whole land was one seething cauldron of 
rebellion. Alas! I fear me, that much innocent blood was shed, 
and many a gallant nobleman paid the penalty of his loyalty toa 
falling cause, on the scaffold. I well remember the anxious hush 
that fell on all of us, when we caught sight of the mounted 
messenger who brought us news of the outer world. 

My father, (dear soul, he’s dead—died in peace and quiet 
amongst his own) was a man of no fixed political opinion. In 
truth, I have heard an ugly word, which it ill beseems me asa 
dutiful daughter to write, applied to him. 

For my own part, when I came of an age to judge dispas- 
sionately, (though at no time ought we to judge our parents), I 
found that he was simply tolerant of any monarch who was like 
to reign for the prosperity of his people. Neither was he a 
bigoted man, but well pleased that every one should worship his 
God, according to his own fashion. A tolerance which earned him 
the accusation of lukewarmness methinks was ill deserved, as he 
was actuated in all he did by a spirit of fairness, which was like 
to make him consider the two sides of every question. 

The distressful adventure I am about to narrate, came about in 
so simple 2 fashion, that I cannot but marvel at the wonderful 
ways in which Providence thinks fit to work our weal or woe. At 
the time I write of, I—Mistress Molly Stanforth—was eighteen 
years old. My lord, who will read that which I am writing, will 
have it that I was more than comely—‘ exceedingly fair’ is his 
verdict. I know not whether it was so, having never, I thank heaven, 
suffered from that great vice of vanity. Yet was I never without 
sweethearts, and many were the love tokens which came into my 
possession from one or other of them; though my lord will feel 
assured that none ever held a place in my heart. 

It was with the coming of my dear lord, that the story of 
my life began (which, indeed, is not marvellous, for what maid 
lives before she has a true lover?). I was living (as it becomes 
a woman to live) in the shelter of my father’s house, when I 
heard great talk of how my cousin and his friend were to 
come and visit us. My cousin was a person of deep and genial 
learning, yet of a nature so sweet that love could not be 
denied him. I remember so well his pale, expressive features, 
his brilliant eyes, and refined and womanish mouth. Through 
some strange fatality, his friend (who loved him, and whom he 
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loved with such exceeding devotion, that they were nick named 
Orestes and Pylades, after, as I believe, two youths who 
flourished in the days of the ancients—you must fain forgive 
my scholarship if ‘tis faulty) resembled him closely, except 
that (in my eyes, at least) his manner was more perfect, and his 
figure more elegant. Again I must beg you to pardon me, for 
my cousin’s friend is none other than my dear lord, and my 
mouth has not yet learnt to sing his praises low—as he would 
have me do—nor will it ever, methinks. 

Yet would I never say anything in dispraise of Will Somer- 
ville,—the noblest soul who laid down his life for those he loved. 
Ah, me! ’tis such a pitiful tale that I can scarce write, for the 
tears that will break in, and dim my eyes, though my sorrow is 
but small in comparison with my dear lord’s, whose wish it had 
been to write this narrative himself, but, who was compelled to 
relinquish the task, by reason of the grief it caused him. 

Well, I was making ready for the arrival of my cousin, and 
his friend. My dear mother having died when I was yet a child, 
I was entrusted with the management of my father’s house. 
The two friends came so much earlier than I had expected, that 
I was still in the rose garden when I saw them, being not a little 
annoyed thereat, for I had only on my cotton gown, instead of 
my taffeta with the rose-coloured sprigs, and I was gathering 
roses, to adorn the rooms they were to occupy. It was so unusual 
for me to take part in the entertainment of young gentlemen, that 
I had meant to greet them with much dignity, and had even 
rehearsed a little scene for their benefit ; and a taffeta gown would 
have given me an air of weight and age which a cotton gown 
would not lend. Moreover, I found, to add to my confusion, that 
my cousin was not disposed to treat me with the gravity and the 
decorum, that I deemed belonged of a right to me as mistress of 
a house. For he kissed me on the cheek, (which salute is, I 
believe, seemly and customary amongst cousins), and said: ‘ This 
is my cousin Molly, Jack,’ and then—‘ Did I not tell thee so, 
man ?’—alluding I know not to what; but, whatever it might 
be, it amused them vastly, which was not like to diminish my 
blushes, 

I have heard it denied that one can love at first sight, yet, 
methinks, have I good reason to affirm the fact true, when 
my lord declares, that as soon as he set eyes on me he knew 
that Providence had shaped me for him, whilst I own that I had 
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not submitted to the influence of his gaze longer than a moment 
before I knew how it was with me. 

None can know,—for surely I am too poor a scribe fitly to 
narrate,—how beautiful the rose garden was that afternoon, or how 
blue the sky, or how soft the air. When I led the two into the 
garden where I keep my simples, (for they induced me to show 
them the whole of my domain), the herbs themselves seemed to grow 
more aromatic, (as if to do them honour), and I could explain to 
them their uses, never stopping for words, as I am obliged to do 
when I feel constrained. In a little, my cousin stole away, to see 
my father his uncle, and left me with my lord, and it was then 
that the first mistake began; for old Goody Trueman, who came 
for her weekly dole, seeing me together with him, talking so 
blithely, and knowing that my cousin Will was expected, mistook 
him for my cousin, and I, feeling that perhaps I had been freer with 
him than it is wise for a maid to be with a stranger, was too much 
abashed to undeceive her. Thus the first mistake was made, 
which led finally to such noble sacrifice on the part of one, and to 
such deep grief on the part of the other. 

Perchance Father Flaherty (our honoured chaplain) had a 
presaging spirit, for to my humble understanding, it seemed as if 
he encouraged the mistake (made first by my old pensioner) to such 
degree, that our servants, and the gentry of the country around, 
fell into it; nor was it ever denied by either my father, or my 
cousin,—my dear lord being too much engrossed by the affairs of 
his heart, to lend much attention to trifles. He has often assured 
me since, that he is at a less to account for the manner, in which 
this, so seemingly intricate network of disguise, was spun; more- 
over, at that time I felt no uneasiness thereat, having my cousin in 
great reverence, and knowing that he would not lend his coun- 
tenance to aught evil. 

How it arose that my lord took to loving me, I cannot tell, for 
I was nothing but a simple country girl, ignorant of the wiles 
wherewith to win the hearts of men. I could do nothing but 
love him, and surely so noble a gentleman never had a less worthy 
mistress. “I'was in the sweetest month of the year, in June, when 
all Nature is gay, that my lord first whispered of his love to me. 
I can tell you the very day (‘tis engraved on my heart)—’twas 
the 28th, which fell on a Saturday that year. 

We were together in the garden, my dear lord and I, he hold- 
ing a paper, (which, I fear me, I prevented his reading), and I was 
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gathering in the late roses, for my flower-pot. He stole to my 
side, and said, in simple tones: 

‘ Sweetheart, give me one rose, in token of love for me.’ 

And though my fingers trembled greatly, I gave it to him, and he 
kissed it gently ; and some of his kisses fell on the finger tips that 
held the flower,—kisses warm and soft, like the rose-leaves them- 
selves, kisses that stirred me so mightily, that the tears began to 
fall from my eyes, at sight of which, my lord cried out, as if in pain : 

‘Sweetheart, you are weeping because of me. Nay, do not 
weep, but give me right, to dry your tears, all the days of your life, 
to live for you, and die for you, and know you mine, wholly mine!’ 

’*Twas such hot wooing, this wooing of my lord’s, that I could 
not (even had I been so minded) find breath, to ask him to grant 
me time for reflection, as I have heard ’tis maidenly to do, it 
being most unseemly for a woman to drop like an over-ripe peach 
into her lover’s arms. Indeed, I marvel much, that my love dis- 
covered itself to him, as I was bereft of speech, and could but look 
at him, wondering that so much nobleness should condescend 
to love me; though, being a man of great discernment, ’tis not 
surprising that he should have understood one, who was ignorant 
of all deceits, and knew not how to conceal a love, that was far 
greater than any ol_ er emotion. 

Howbeit, in a moment’s space, I found myself in my lord’s 
arms, with all my gathered roses at my feet, and my lord was 
gently loosening my hands, with which I had covered my face, and 
quicker than a flash of lightning he had kissed me, 

Then, breathless, I wrenched myself from his grasp, and ran to 
hide myself in the house, in the greatest perturbation, (so greatly 
are we moved by touch of one we love). And yet, forsooth, in a 
little while, I was forced to go to the window, in order to watch 
for my lord’s return. 

It being the month of June, all the windows were opened, to 
gather whatever breath of air was stirring. From my point of 
vantage, I soon became aware of two figures approaching, one of 
which,—my dear lord’s—-caused my heart to beat so violently, that 
I was like to close my eyes, until he should have passed my case- 
ment. Then it angered me mightily that I (through my weak- 
ness) should have lost the sight of him for a moment, and I leant 
forward only to hear my cousin say : 

‘°Tis an ill time you have chosen for your wooing, Jack,’ 

To hear my lord answer: 
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‘Tis true, Will; yet she was sweet enough to have tempted 
St. Anthony himself, and I could not restrain myself from speak- 
ing to her. She is of such perfect simplicity, and such inimitable 
sweetness, that I was constrained to take her into my arms, and 
tell her all she was to me.’ 

My dearest lord’s speech, was so gentle and loving withal, that 
I could scarce refrain from calling out, that I had heard all, and 
from thanking him from the bottom of my heart for his love for me ; 
yet I was (and not unduly, as the sequel will show) oppressed 
with a foreboding spirit of impending misfortune, clouding over a 
day, which otherwise would surely have been the happiest in my 
life. 

Holding my cousin Will in great reverence, I was given to 
attach importance to his words. "Iwas unlike him, to dash my 
lover’s wooing with words of evil augury, but his voice had been 
so grave, and his face so perturbed, when he had spoken, that a 
chill doubt stole over my heart. 

Howbeit, I began to make myself ready for the dreary meal. 
It being an occasion of such solemnity, I was fain to array 
myself in my best, and to dress my hair in a manner which had 
been recommended to me by my maid, who had been waiting- 
woman to a lady of fashion. Yet, when I had ended my prepara- 
tions, I would not, for very shyness, leave my room. “T'was not 
until my dear father came himself to fetch me, that I could 
prevail upon myself, to summon up courage to look into my dear 
lord’s face again. 

It seemed that the day’s proceeding pleased my father 
mightily. He kissed me with great affection as he said, ‘So, 
Mistress Molly, you have stolen away a great nobleman’s heart ;’ 
and then he took me by the hand, and led me to where my lord 
and my cousin, Father Flaherty and our servants, were all 
assembled. 

When my dear lord saw me enter, he rose hastily, and coming 
over to me, he took my hand in his, and kissed it before everyone. 
There were tears in my eyes, and I knew not what happened for a 
little while ; neither did my mind grow quite clear all the evening. 
I fancied then—or perchance ’twas later on—that I heard some 
whisper of ‘cousins,’ ‘dispensations;’ and once when, in my 
father’s hearing, some one spoke of my being my cousin’s 
affianced bride, my father prevented my setting him right, as I 
otherwise should have done. Yet those things touched me but 
little. I was in dreamland, you see, and the realities of life did 
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not invade its boundaries. *I'was surely enough for me, that I 
loved my dearest lord, and that my lord loved me. 

Alas, my dreams were roughly broken into! "Twas such a 
prodigious plunge from joy to sorrow, that I could scarcely fathom 
its immensity. From living in the highest state of happiness, 
I was suddenly thrown into the direst misfortune. It befell in 
this wise: 

I had been riding with my dear lord, and we were returning 
home, when we perceived a group of mounted men at our door. 
My lord turned very pale, and I cried to him: 

‘What ails you, Jack?’ when suddenly I espied my cousin 
Will, seated on horseback amongst a corps of soldiers. From 
the distance, it seemed that his hands were bound behind his 
back. 

"Twas such a wonderful and unexpected sight that I turned to 
my lord (as, indeed, I always do) for explanation, but he, forget- 
ting me, (for the first and only time), spurred his horse forward, 
and I, remembering that if there were danger I would be at his 
side, followed him without uttering: a word. 

‘What is the meaning of this?’ cried my lord, as he came up 
to the group; and, no one answering, he repeated his question. 
Then one, who seemed to be the leader, said roughly, ‘’Tis an 
arrest, sir, for high treason; we have the warrant signed by his 
Majesty.’ 

Then my cousin Wili cried out, ‘ Hold your tongue, for the 
Lord’s sake, and for hers.’ 

But my lord cried, ‘I demand to know the meaning of this.’ 

And the man who had answered before said, with an oath, ‘I 
have arrested Lord Castleton on a charge of high treason; and 
now, let us away.’ 

My lord grew as white as death, and cried: 

‘’Tis a mistake, I tell you; you have mistaken an innocent 
man. “Tis I who am Lord Castleton!’ 

Then my cousin Will looked towards me for the space of one 
instant. The Lord forgive me if I did wrong, for to the mute 
inquiry in Will’s eyes, I turned a pleading, passionate gaze on 
him. I could not tell then how much entreaty there was in my 
eyes. I know my soul yearned to make itself understood, though 
I uttered no word....... 

And then the noblest heart the world ever knew, prepared for 
sacrifice. Out of my cousin’s eyes there shone so much noble 
resolution that the tears gushed into mine, and blinded them; 
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he beckoned to me to come closer, saying to the men who sur- 
rounded him: 

‘Sirs, I would fain bid the lady farewell.’ And then he bent 
forward and whispered : 

‘Sweet, tis for your sake;’ but aloud he cried, ‘ Nay, this, 
my friend, seeks to save me, Ask of all around, who is Lord 
Castleton.’ 

Whereupon they all turned to Father Flaherty, thinking, 
doubtless, that so reverend a divine would of a surety speak the 
truth. He answered, pointing to my cousin,— 

‘’Tis the man you seek;’ and I blessed him from the bottom 
of my heart, for this saving lie. 

And, then—ah me! I can scarce bear to write of it,—then 
came a great stir, and a bustle of preparation, and they made 
ready to carry away Will, who sat pale and erect, with a face 
beautiful as an angel’s, and as still, a smile on his lips, that caused 
my heart to throb with the intensest pain, that I had ever felt. 

The memory of it comes back to me, as I sit and write this, 
and burdens me with intolerable anguish ; moreover, through all 
the years of a life, blessed beyond the usual life of mortals, I 
have never been able to listen to the stir of horsemen, nor feel 
the warm summer sun, without a reminiscence of that moment’s 

ain. 
Ah, Will, the memory of your sacrifice has burnt itself into 
my heart! Had you only not smiled, Will! It seemed to me, 
when I looked on your brave, suffering face, that I could have 
borne everything but that. 

I know that when they took him from me, I burst into tears, 
and sobbed wildly; yet did I not dare to look into my dear lord’s 
face, for fear of what I might read there. 

The last footstep had died away, when I turned, and found 
him lying face downwards on the greensward; and pity me, all 
who read it, for my dear lord was weeping, even as a woman weeps 
when she is bereft of all she loves. 

Then, when I saw these bitter tears, I was indeed undone. I 
spoke to him timorously, and he made me no answer, but lay 
with his face covered, and refused to be comforted, even by me; 


and I, feeling like a criminal, stole away and cried myself almost 
blind,—alone. 
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PART II. 


THERE now followed to me a period of the deepest, direst distress. 
My cousin Will being taken a prisoner under the name of Lord 
Castleton had been brought to London, to be judged before, (as 1 
believed) his most sacred Majesty the King, and we, not receiving 
news of him, were steeped in deepest anxiety. Moreover,—what 
was almost harder for me to bear—my dear lord (by reason of that 
glance of appeal which I had directed, well-nigh without the wish- 
ing, towards my cousin, and which he had intercepted) seemed to 
have lost all pleasure in my society, which grieved me all the 
more, as I knew that my sin towards him, arose solely from my 
loving him, beyond anything else on earth. 

There were days, when I was like to throw myself at his feet, 
and entreat of him, by the love he had borne me, no longer to 
look upon me with such disfavour; for it has always appeared to 
me that a woman could fall into no greater misfortune, than to 
jose the love, of an honourable man. I endured his coldness for 
some days, until at last I plucked up heart, and asked him to tell 
me why he had withdrawn his love from me. My dear lord looked 
at me in great wonderment, and made answer: 

‘Not love thee, Molly! Why, sweet, ’tis because I love thee 
so well that my heart is torn with anguish. Alas! how can I ever 
expect Molly to give love to a man who has lost all honour ?’ 

‘Not that, my lord,’ I cried in great alarm, yet not without 
relief at his assurance of love. ‘Surely there is no taint of dis- 
honour attached to your name.’ 

‘My name!’ he answered sadly. ‘Sweetheart, what is my 
name? If I passed by my own name, I should now be lying a 
felon in prison, in lieu of the noble soul, whose only crime is, 
that he loves us both far too well.’ 

Then I grew abashed, and faltered, and tried to make some 
excuse ; yet was there none forthcoming, and my lord continued, 
with more passion : 

‘Molly, ’tis an iniquitous trick, and by it I will not owe 
my life to any man. If we hear ill news concerning Will, I 
will give myself into the hands of justice, and suffer the penalty 
of my rashness. "Tis only my duty, Molly. Nay, sweetheart, do 
not falter. Life must be sweet to Will, unless, indeed, he suffered 
from some unrequited affection. You know of none, Molly?’ 
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My lord looked at me so strangely that I could not keep 
myself from trembling a little, whereat he gave a little sigh, and 
said, ‘ Ah, Molly, you make it hard for a man to die!’ And I, 
being but a girl, and no very wise one, broke into sobs, which so 
disquieted my lord that his manner changed entirely, and he took 
to consoling me, which he accomplished with such great success, 
that I shortly dried my tears. Now, I would have you all know, 
that I was not a maid given to forgetting a conversation of such 
a serious import, as the one I had had with my lord; yet, being of 
no very decided temperament, I resolved to seek counsel of Father 
Flaherty, whom (I deemed) was fitted, both by the position he held 
in our house, and the remarkable learning I knew him to possess, 
to give me effectual advice. Therefore I begged him to yield me 
a few instants’ conversation, which, when he granted me, I made 
much use of. 

‘ Father,’ I asked, ‘ why did you, when you were asked, speak 
untruly concerning the real person of Lord Castleton ?’ 

‘Nay, dear child, he answered, ‘not untruly. If I did but 
quibble with those most iniquitous men, surely ’tis most justifi- 
able, viewing the piteous case we were in.’ 

Hearing which, from so pious a man, consoled me beyond 
measure, so much, indeed, that I forbore speaking to him further 
concerning his equivocation. 

‘ But, father,’ I asked, ‘surely ’tis not honourable, to let an 
innocent man suffer, for the crimes of an imprudent one?’ for I 
would not allow that my dear lord was ever guilty of aught save 
imprudence, in espousing the cause of King James, ‘And what is to 
be done ?’ I continued. ‘There is no sacrifice,—always excepting 
my dear lord’s life,—that I would not make to restore Will to 
liberty.’ 

Then Father Flaherty turned on me a questioning glance, and 
looked at me from head to foot, whereat I was in great trepidation, 
not knowing what he had a mind to say; at last he made answer : 

‘ Mistress Molly,’ he said, and his respectful tone caused me 
much solicitude, ‘ methinks that a woman fair enough to enslave 
so accomplished and gallant a nobleman as Lord Castleton, should 
know how to find favour even in the eyes of a prince.’ 

Now, this speech of Father Flaherty troubled me greatly. At 
first, not knowing what meaning the reverend father would attach 
to it, albeit being assured of his great integrity, I felt that he 
meant nothing of evil import, therefore I sat silent, and he con- 
tinued ; 
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‘°Tis said that King William is not insensible to a woman’s 
tears, a woman’s entreaties. Therefore, I counsel you, seek to 
gain an interview with him. Your most honoured father stands 
well with his Majesty: surely he might be willing to extend 
pardon to your cousin Will.’ Then, indeed, a gleam of hope 
visited me, and I resolved that, if the worst should happen, I 
would forthwith repair to London, in order to seek audience from 
his Majesty. And yet I had a mind to keep this plan of mine to 
myself, though sorely tempted (as, indeed, I still am at every 
difficulty) to unburden myself to my dear lord. 

Now there ensued a month of waiting, which was like to turn 
my hair grey, its suspense was intolerable to such high degree. 
I scarcely spoke to my dear lord; indeed, we seemed to keep aloof 
from each other, and that little cireumstance, when I remembered 
(as, indeed, I did daily) our former loving converse, steeped my 
heart in bitterness and regret. 

I had no inclination to speak to my father, concerning this 
matter, therefore was forced to suffer alone ; and, being but a girl 
in years, hourly felt the need of some one, who would feel in 
unison with me. There came times when I was forced to wander 
out into the woods, and fields, and tell them of my great misery. 
Yet have I always found Mother Nature of an unsympathetic dis- 
position,—my griefs seemed as nothing to her, and the sun shone 
as brightly whether or no my eyes were dimmed with tears. I 
had returned, from one of these solitary walks, when I found the 
house in the greatest confusion, consternation being plainly written 
on everyone’s countenance. My dear lord was then (as always, 
alas!) first in my thoughts; he received me with face so drawn 
and pale, that I knew from the first that all hope had fled, and sad 
reality reigned in its stead, and that ill tidings had been brought 
us, Strangely, his manner had regained all its old affection, and 
he took me in his arms so tenderly, that I, being a coward, (as I 
think all affectionate women are), began to sob with apprehension, 
He soothed me with kind words and caresses, albeit my wretched 
weakness must have added to his unhappiness. 

‘Nay, Molly,’ he cried, ‘never sob so, sweetheart; ’tis no 
certain disaster. I’m living still.’ 

At which words, the horror of the whole struck me afresh, for 
I had, until then, considered Will’s misfortune as being Will’s 
alone, and in no wise comprehending my dear lord, except 
in such manner, as the misfortune of one’s dearest friend in- 
cludes us. 
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‘ My dear lord,’ [ said, and laid my hands around his neck, so 
as to feel that he still was there with me, my very own, the one 
man in all the world to me, ‘surely you will not leave me? Is 
it not enough to lose such an one as Will, without sacrificing 
yourself as well?’ 

Then my lord grew sternly angry, and cast on me a look, such 
as (I hope) he will never give me again. 

‘ Molly,’ he cried, and put me away from him, ‘is your love so 
paltry a thing that you would bestow it on the meanest coward 
that walks on the earth ? Surely, sweetheart, a love that is not 
based on esteem, would never satisfy such an one as you!’ 

Ah me! ’tis hard for a woman, when the man she loves, makes 
her the arbitrator, between her love, and hisduty. ’Twas against 
my conscience to bid my dear lord sacrifice Will, yet how could I 
bear to send him to his death? Sol, gathering up my few straws 
of courage, told my lord of Father Flaherty’s plan, and at first 
he looked grave, then softened by degrees, until he said : 

‘°Tis a desperate plan, Molly, but a desperate case needs des- 
perate remedies. So sure am I that no man alive could refuse 
my sweetheart’s prayer, that I will not say you nay. And yet, my 
Molly, you cannot travel unprotected, nor shall any man guard 
you but myself. Sweetheart, consent to a hasty wedding, and 
I myself will take you to the King ; then, dearest, death itself will 
lose its terror, if I have known you mine first.’ 

There was nought for it but to consent, though my heart sank 
within me, at thought of such piteous marriage. Maybe there are 
women amongst you who read, who have known the sweets of 
being loved and wooed: those women will pity me, when they 
think of the dismal ending to my love dream. Yet, methinks, 
was I sustained by the thought that this sacrifice was demanded 
of both of us, as punishment for having (though unwillingly) trifled 
with so sacred a matter as truth ; and, being both young, we were 
like to be sanguine, over the result of our undertaking. Of our 
weary journey to the great city, there is no need for me to speak, 
tis enough to tell that our patience was tried to its greatest limits ; 
albeit, that in my heart of hearts, I held a secret hope (so selfish 
are women when they love), that the delay on our journey, might 
bring us to London too late to put my lord in my cousin’s 
place. 

Thad one time thought, that my love for my dear lord, had always 
been so great, that no tie of marriage even would increase it, 
yet, to my cost, I found that, however dear my lover had been to 
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me, my husband grew ten thousand times dearer still; yet was I 
hurrying to London, with the one thought of letting him die, in 
the stead of my cousin! 

"Twas such sad journeying, onwards, always onwards, each step 
bringing us, a little nearer to the death of him I loved most. He 
was so tender of me withal, regarding this undertaking of mine, 
which was no very terrible one, so long as he was with me, as a 
most heroic emprise, striving to guard me against the fatigues 
of the road, narrating to me stories of adventure, in order to make 
the time pass less heavily, (to which I mostly paid no attention, 
my thoughts being concerned with immediate griefs), that tears 
were wont to spring into mine eyes, at some casual word or look 
of his, thinking of the black, dreary time when he should have 
left me desolate. For I knew my lord was resolved to let no man 
sacrifice himself for his sake; and in the depth of my heart I 
loved him the more, for this resolution—indeed, every new act of 
his seemed to call forth new love. 

But almost wearied out, we came at last to the town. My 
cousin, whose name my lord assumed, had been of sufficient 
distinction, to warrant our being lodged in a fashionable quarter 
of the town; though naught was further from my mind than 
thoughts of fashion, yet were we so surrounded by persons of 
distinction, that I grew accustomed to the sight of gaily dressed 
people walking, and talking all around me. 

Indeed, to my sore heart ’twas a great surprise, to see that so 
much pleasure could thus rub shoulders with such misery. My 
dear lord occupied himself, (though always in my cousin’s name) 
with gaining me audience with his Majesty,—the which he could 
not well refuse me, seeing that I was my father’s daughter (who 
having ingratiated himself with the King, had thereby earned the 
opprobrious epithet of turncoat, from the adherents of the falling 
cause). For my part, I had reason to rejoice greatly thereat, 
when my dear lord at last gained me the favour of an interview 
with his Majesty. 

I would I could tell you how I felt on my way thither, but I 
was too much perturbed, to have any very clear memory. I know 
that I prayed earnestly, and fervently for the success of my under- 
taking. And perchance you will not smile (when you remember 
the greatness of the result of my petition) when I tell you that I 
had attired myself with the utmost care, and taste that my poor 
skill knew. It troubled me that I was so pale, having the thought 
before me that men were wont to admire buxom, fresh-coloured 
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women, and my many anxieties-had bereft me both of my shape 
and complexion; yet am I pleased that I did not have recourse 
to a little red, or any artificial means of securing beauty, such as 
Tam told women of fashion indulge in, even to please so great a 
king, as King William. 

(If I have led you to believe that his most sacred Majesty 
held women otherwise than in great honour, and esteem, I pray 
you banish that thought; indeed, the King was so sincerely 
attached to the Queen, that he was like to die when she was 
taken from him; nevertheless, I exerted myself to look well, 
knowing that a fair woman is more certain of success with a man, 
than an ugly one.) 

My dear lord conducted me all the way to the palace ; indeed, 
"twas necessary, as my knees trembled so exceedingly that I could 
scarce walk a step; and before he left me, he kissed me tenderly, 
with tears in his eyes, saying many times: 

‘ Remember, Molly, I will not accept of life without honour. 
Unless Will be set free, I take his place.’ 

And I, though I felt *twould be death to me, was forced to 
promise that such should be the case. 

His Majesty, out of his exceeding courtesy, did not keep me 
in suspense, as a lesser man might have done. I was admitted 
to his presence at once, and having thrown myself on my knees 
before him, was raised kindly, and assured that my petition would 
be heard. 

Alas for the weak nerve, and loving heart of woman! Surely 
*twas needful for me to state my prayer distinctly, and in such 
fashion that the King might look favourably upon it. Instead of 
which I broke into tears, and was unable to pronounce a syllable ; 
and seeing this, his Majesty begged of me to calm myself, and to 
speak to him when I felt restored. 

His infinite kindness cheered me, so that I drew happy augury 
from it. I began my story, and in the midst forgot that the King 
was a dreaded personage—forgot all, but that he was a man with 
a man’s heart, and I was a woman pleading for her nearest, her 
dearest. 

Heaven must have lent me some manner of eloquence, for 
I felt no lack of words: they seemed to shape themselves into 
sentences without my control. I could but hope and pray ; and, 
when I had finished, and told my story, I looked into the King’s 
face for his answer to my petition. 

With what awful foreboding his look struck me! for his face 
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was grey and cold, and his eyes hard and set, and at last he 
said : 

‘Do you not know, madam, that Lord Castleton is implicated 
in a plot to assassinate me ?’ 

Then I felt there was no hope for my dear lord; though I 
told the King (as, indeed, my lord had often told me) that he was 
led into the plot not dreaming of its extent and ultimate project, 
though I used all the tears and entreaties (which came easily 
enough, the Lord knows), I could gain no promise of pardon from 
him. I begged so hard for the boon of my dear lord’s life that 
at last his Majesty was moved to say : 

‘Madam, if your cousin is disposed to take Lord Castleton’s 
sin upon his shoulders, and thus bear the burden of it, so long as 
the law be satisfied, I will be content.’ 

Then I, indignant, sprang to my feet, forgetting in my most 
impotent wrath the sacred person of his Majesty, and I cried 
bitterly : 

‘Were my lord a coward, then would he accept this at your 
hands; but he would rather die ten thousand deaths than live 
dishonoured.’ And after this outburst I was moved to tell his 
Majesty of the great, and lasting friendship, between my lord 
and Will, how that one would gladly die for the other, but 
that my lord could not live dishonoured, though Will had offered 
himself a free victim; yea though I begged and prayed, 
I could gain nothing from him but a permission to visit my 
cousin in his prison, and the King’s promise to respect my 
lord’s person, should Will be executed under the name of Lord 
Castleton. 

After which, seeing that no good could be done, I stumbled to 
my feet, conscious only of the intense misery of my life, feeling 
that I was carrying his death-warrant, to my dear lord. 

At seeing me he grew pale. Surely my despair must have 
been written on my face; but he took me in his arms and held 
me close, (so close, indeed, that I felt the quick beating of his 
heart), and whispered, ‘ Hush, sweetheart ; do not speak: I know 
it all.” I was so far past weeping, that no word of his could have 
drawn tears to my eyes. I only put my arms around his neck, 
and drew his dear head down towards mine, fearful lest they 
should take him from me, in that horrible palace where I had 
learned my dear lord’s doom. 

And that night, after we reached our lodging, we could do 
nothing but sit speechless, hand in hand, watching through the 
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livelong night for the dawn to break, as if it could bring con- 
solation. 

Surely women’s hearts are made of tough fibre, or else mine 
would have broken, with the anguish of it all. My dear lord, with 
his white face and burning eyes, strove to whisper words of 
comfort when there was none; and in the midst, while he was 
holding me close to him, there came a shivering horror of the 
time when he should have left me, and I dreamt of the long 
summer days, the weary winter nights, that I should be forced to 
pass alone. 

At last, when the morning had waxed old, there came a pass 
for me to visit my cousin in his prison; and though I (believing 
my time with him to be short) was loth to leave my lord, yet was 
I obliged to get ready for my melancholy journey. 

"Twas like parting soul from body, this short leave-taking 
*twixt me and my lord; for though I reasoned that they could 
not throw him into prison, until I had had speech with Will, yet 
I dreaded leaving my dear lord for an instant. But he, grown 
suddenly old and calm, bade me ‘ God-speed’ with quiet, cheerful 
word, only breaking down when he prayed, ‘ God bless thee, Molly !’ 

"Twas dull and rainy when I was taken to Will’s cell, yet 
methinks no day could be found more fitting to the feelings of my 
heart. So despairing was I, that I scarce noted the wretched- 
ness of the prison-house in which they had kept Will, and I 
dreaded the being brought face to face with him. For now that 
my last stake had been played and lost, now that I knew that my 
lord was resolved to die, so that Will might go free, a strange 
unreasoning anger against my cousin took possession of me. 
Lord forgive me! but I grew mad at the thought that Will 
would enjoy life and the sweets of it, whilst my dear lord, in my 
eyes so far the nobler of the two, would suffer death. 

My dear lord had sought all through the night, to prepare me 
for this last extremity ; and though it seemed to me that no one 
would dare to tear him from my arms, yet the horrible dread was 
with me always. Indeed, I saw no. quarter, no gleam of hope 
from anywhere. His Majesty, who had deemed that he was 
kind, had in a manner signed my dearest lord’s death-warrant ; 
for I knew but too well that he would accept his life from no 
man’s hands. 

I would I could tell you how I lived through that day, how 
it was that so wretched and desperate a woman as myself still 
continued to draw breath. I prayed each moment that it should 
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be my last, and yet each hour found me still despairing, still living, 
with the everlasting fear that when the darkness fell they would 
take my dear lord away from me. 

These horrible thoughts dwelt in my brain, as I climbed the 
cold stone steps to Will’s cell, and when they threw open the 
heavy door to let me pass I was fain to swoon with misery. 

The cell was steeped in such darkness that I could scarce 
distinguish aught, but a dusky form lying in one corner of it, 
and I could not speak, albeit I had come with words prepared 
to greet him, who had suffered so much for our sake. 

At the sound of the key in the lock he rose, in his old courtly 
manner, to greet me—seeing, yet not seeing me, and when he 
turned his face full on me, I discovered, (being then accustomed to 
the gloom) my cousin’s features. I scarce could have deemed it 
possible that a man could have changed so marvellously, for 
his face was so white, and drawn, that he was like unto a dead 
man; and I cried, ‘ Will!’ and stretched my arms to him, for- 
getting in that. one moment, that I had felt rancour against him in 
my heart, that he should live, and my lord was doomed to die. 

At sound of my voice he gave a great cry. 

‘What! Molly!’ was all he said, but with such a world of 
pathos in his tone, that I cast myself on the stone floor, and sobbed. 

‘ Nay, sweetheart,’ he said, soothingly, and tried to raise me, 
but, being so weak from privation, and misery, was fain to let go of 
me, sighing piteously ; and then I gathered my poor strength, and 
told him my errand—that I had come to gain forgiveness from the 
King; that, failing in my petition, my dear lord had resolved to give 
himself up ; and I ended, saying, ‘ And for what: you have done for 
us, and suffered, may the Lord requite you, and grant me strength 
to endure my misery.’ 

Then Will, in all a strong man’s grief, kept silence for a little, 
yet by the working of his face, I could see that he had formed 
some high resolve. At last he said: 

‘I knew it, Molly. Daily, sweetheart, have I been expecting 
a sight of Jack or you. I never did him one moment’s injustice 
in my thoughts; how could I, having held him as my dearest 
friend? And, Molly, now that I’ve seen the sweetest face that ever 
woman bore, I can surely bear to die. Sweetheart, life without 
you is death !’ 

(Now, think me simple as you will, but I had never guessed 
that love of me had had a part in Will’s noble resolve; indeed, I 
shall always declare that he was no lover of mine, but, through 
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being distraught with misery and loneliness, he had come to dwell 
upon his affection for me until it had become greatly magnified) 

But then I only cried, in my exceeding anguish, ‘Nay, Will, 
you are to live, and he, my lord, my dearest, is to die.’ 

Then, quick as lightning falls from heaven, Will made answer : 
‘You have married him, Molly!’ 

‘Ah, yes!’ I whispered, having forgotten that Will, a prisoner, 
must needs be ignorant of the fact. 

‘And he is going to leave you, Molly—his wife, and all he 
holds dear—for my sake, sweet. Nay, that shall never be.’ 

‘But it must be!’ I cried, desperately; ‘he will not allow it, 
Will. Alas! what shall Ido? How can I bear to lose him?’ 

Then Will was silent for a long time, until, with a tone so 
solemn that I felt twas an angel speaking, he said: 

‘Be comforted, Molly. There will be a means of escape yet.’ 

‘ Ah, there is none!’ I cried, wildly. ‘None! He mustdie!’ 

‘If you would accept this boon of me,’ pleaded Will. ‘See 
here, my Molly, in all this world there is not one soul who would 
grieve for me, not one heart that will give more than a passing 
regret for one whose whole life knew no joy.’ 

But I could not listen. ‘ Will,’ I cried, ‘ you said there was a 
means of escape. Oh, Will! tell me those were not idle words. 
Say them again, Will!’ 

To soothe me he did say them again. Methought he had grown 
colder towards me, but surely ’twas but my fantasy, for my tears 
fell fast before the end of the interview. Moreover, I was drawn 
anew to my cousin, having forgotten in the absorbing love for my 
dear lord how truly dear he had been to me. Therefore, when I 
was forced to bid him ‘ Good-bye’ ’twas as if my heart were torn 
in twain, and as if I could never know a greater sorrow, though, 
through being so used to misery, I grew dulled to it at last. Will’s 
face, pale, though smiling, visible to me through all the darkness, 
troubled me so greatly that I was fain to beg of his jailer to re- 
open the door (which had closed so heavily, with a sound as of 
clanging iron), that I might gain one more glimpse of him. But 
the man, being surly (though perhaps his nature was but warped 
through living in such an atmosphere of misery), refused me the 
boon ; therefore until my dying day will I carry about with me 
the remembrance of Will, prisoned, hopeless, yet smiling, through 
all,—that brave, sweet smile of his. Surely, ’tis the smile he wears 
in heaven ! 

For in this life I never saw Will more. The bravest heart 
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that ever beat did not shrink from a complete sacrifice, and the 
escape he dreamt of for us all, was but the shaking off of the fetters, 
that bound him to the earth. I cannot call it self-slaughter, when 
‘twas but an offering up of himself, upon the shrine of love; 
nor cowardice, when he went to his death bravely. Nay, it seems 
to me that Will must have been of the stuff from which heroes are 
made. Search as I will, I can find no example of friendship like 
unto this; and surely his act of self-murder will be pardoned him, 
for certain am I that the world never knew a better man than 
Will. 

*Twas in this fashion, that my cousin took into his own hands, 
the cutting of the web, with which the malicious fates had bound 
us, relieving my dear lord of the necessity of giving himself into 
the hands of justice. 

The bitterness of my husband’s death was almost past, for him 
and for me, for he had taken his last leave of me, bidding me 
(though so sad himself) be of good cheer. The Lord knows there 
seemed no comfort for me, even in his tender words. I, being too 
much overwhelmed with anguish to feel aught keenly, had fallen 
into a state of unconsciousness, when of a sudden I heard such 
noise and commotion as betokens some stirring event, yet, being 
but half alive, I could not rouse myself. 

Then it seemed to meas if I heard my dear lord’s voice calling 
‘Molly!’ to which I made no answer, fearing lest it should but 
prove some torturing device of my fancy, conjuring up a dear 
voice, which (to my infinite grief) I knew belonged to one who 
must be far away. 

Then again the cry of ‘ Molly!’ rang through the house, and I 
rose in haste, to meet my dear lord on the threshold of my room. 
I sprang to him, being mad with sudden joy. Alas! ‘twas of 
short duration. One glance at his face, grown haggard and old, 
pale and drawn with anguish, stilled the tumult of happiness. 

‘Molly,’ he said, ‘may the Lord forgive us!’ And then, 
quietly, ‘ He’s dead !’ 

‘Dead!’ I cried in my relief at this news, not measuring the 
meaning it held for my lord. 

‘Dead!’ he said, in so sad a tone that I was like to ery out in 
my misery. ‘He’s dead, killed by his own hand in order to 
save us, and I live dishonoured for ever.’ 


"Twas long before I could persuade my dear lord that Will’s 
sacrifice made a fitting end to a well-spent life. True he was but 
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young to die, but he had attaincd such perfect knowledge, was 
of such kindness towards all living souls, that in his short life 
he had already crowded more virtues than an ordinary life 
holds. 

His Majesty was so gracious as to give us permission to bury 
Will amongst his own people. My dear lord was resolute to 
inscribe Will’s true name on his tombstone, saying that one 
whose life was an example of perfect truth should not in his 
death be burdened with a lie graven over him; whereat most 
people marvelled greatly. 

Their wonder was furthermore excited by the King’s making 
over to me the grant of the Castleton estates, coupled with 
the title, which my lord was also to assume, thereby reinstating 
my dear husband in the honours which properly were his. 
Furthermore, his Majesty declared himself satisfied with the 
penalty which Will had paid, so that my lord was free; for the 
which I can only say that I thank and bless the King daily. 
Moreover, I venture to add that the land holds no more loyal 
subjects than my lord and me. 

"Twas long before my lord recovered from the gloom and 
sorrow that settled on him. He, whose life had been one stream 
of pleasantness, grew morose, even sullen, and at times most sad. 

But I, as a dutiful wife, strove to overcome this habit of de- 
pression, though often without success. “Iwas only when our 
children began to grow up around us that he recovered some of 
his former cheerfulness; yet, until this day he loves, of a winter’s 
evening, when twilight has fallen, to sit by his fireside, narrating 
how our cousin died, to save us from everlasting sorrow. Even at 
that time, together with a tender sigh of ‘Molly!’ and a fond 
pressure of his wife’s hand, a tear steals into his eye for the gap 
in the family which can never again be filled. 

Surely the memory of a heroic deed will remain with us for 
evermore ! 


ALAN ADAIR. 
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Last Year's Nest. 


ES, kiss my forehead, where the pain 
Seems grinding outwards from my brain! 

But will not pity teach you, too, 
To kiss these lips no fire burns through ? 
These cheeks, made colourless and thin 
By years you had no portion in? 
These weary eyes, that wake and ache? 
Not for your sake—not for your sake ! 
Kiss, child, and let your kisses see 
If they can find the heart in me! 
There is a heart—or used to be! 


I think the pain is growing less 

Under your passionless caress. 

Ah! could you teach my lips to crave 

But just such kisses as you gave, 

And could you, treading my life’s ways, 
But lay these ghosts of dear dead days 
That walk my world by day and night, 
And bar the way of all delight— 

If at your touch should waken ... Vain! 
From Heaven itself my soul would plain— 
‘Give me my ghosts, my ghosts again !’ 


E. NEssir. 


UU2 











Acclimatisation. 


HAT are five centuries in the history of the world? Five 
drops of water in the ocean. 

Yet, not five centuries ago, the whole face of the earth was, 
with a few exceptions, so unlike its present aspect, that to all 
intents and purposes it is a new world. 

It is not easy to realise the world at the end of the fifteenth 
century. America, as yet unknown, was possessed by the red 
men, each family requiring at least a thousand acres for its 
support. When walking along the wide streets of New York, 
Chicago, or Boston, it is difficult to bear in mind the fact that 
within three human lifetimes the ‘Indians’ held possession of 
the land, and that in Boston the better half of the city was navi- 
gable sea within the memory of living men. 

From the gilded dome of the State House which now crowns 
the summit of the Three Mountains, the spectator can trace the 
outlines of the land that has been stolen from the sea, and can 
mark the spot where, as Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes tells us in 
the ‘ Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,’ he was accustomed to moor 
his boat at the foot of the Common, and then refresh himself by a 
swim in Back Bay. At the present day such a feat would be about 
equivalent to mooring a boat at the corner of the British Museum, 
and then taking a swim in Russell Square. Even one of the 
historical Three Hills has vanished, but their triple memory is 
preserved in kindly remembrance by the names of Tremont Street 
and Shawmut Avenue, Shawmut being the Indian name of the 
place, and having the same signification as the French name of 
Tremont. 

Vast forests then existed where now the land is either covered 
with buildings or has passed under the dominion of the plough. 
Neither a white man nora negro had set his foot upon the domain 
of the red man, and the animals were as diverse as the human 
inhabitants. Not a sheep, horse, or cow could be found in the 
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country, and wheat, rice, and other cereals were equally unknown. 
Where vast cities now flourish the bison ranged in countless 
myriads, and the bear and catamount prowled over the ground 
which is now traversed by the busy multitudes which throng 
Washington Street or Broadway, or which crowd round the 
White House and ascend and descend the steps of the Capitol. 

It is true that an equal change has taken place in this 
country, but it has been slow and gradual, whereas in America it 
has been so sudden, and yet so complete, that the mind is quite 
bewildered in trying to realise it. 

Much the same may be said of Australia, which is well-nigh equal 
to Europe in area. Not quite a century has elapsed since the 
first colony was established at Sydney, and even then three-fourths 
of the colonists were convicts. Not even a hut was to be found 
throughout the land, and not a foot of ground was cultivated ; 
the only inhabitants were the black tribes, always at enmity with 
each other, and gaining a precarious subsistence by hunting and 
fishing. 

As to animal life, the only mammals were various marsupials, 
the largest being the kangaroo, and none capable of being pressed 
into the service of man. What Australia is now we shall 
presently see. 

Then there is New Zealand, which, like the islands of the 
Pacific Archipelago, was even worse off as regards mammals, the 
largest being a rat, but which is now one of our most important 
centres of commerce, supplying the mother country with food and 
clothing. These astonishing changes are wholly due to Acclima- 
tisation, i.e. the adaptation of certain animals to live in alien 
climates. 

This task can only be fulfilled by man, and by such a race of 
man as is essentially maritime, and, as Mr. Caxton, sen., puts it, 
of a § planeticose and exallotriote spirit.’ 

Ancient Rome, when mistress of the world, might have done 
much in Acclimatisation, and did do a little. But the Roman 
was a soldier rather than a colonist, and although a commander- 
in-chief, if stationed in Britain, ‘divided from the whole world,’ 
as Horace has it, would import certain Italian delicacies (e.g. the 
edible snail whose descendants still survive on the sites of old 
Roman garrisons), they were only for his solace as long as he 
remained there, and he was always looking forward to the day 
when he should return to his beloved Rome. He was ‘planeticose’ 
by force of circumstances, but had none of the ‘ exallotriote’ spirit 
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which makes a true colonist. The idea of voluntarily abandoning 
Rome, and establishing himself in a country inhabited only by 
savages, never entered his head. 

Spain, when mistress of the sea, might have undertaken the 
task, and, indeed, unwittingly performed a portion of it, when the 
voyagers were obliged to take ship in haste and leave some of 
their horses on shore. Still they, like the Romans, had no in- 
tention of settling for life in the new country, and of cutting 
themselves loose from their native land. 

The true colonist does not intend to return to his mother land, 
except, perhaps, on a short visit. He takes with him a supply of 
agricultural implements, seed, the nucleus of a flock and herd, a 
few horses, a supply of provisions which will enable him to live 
until the crops are ripe; and then settles himself down, and is 
independent. Of such stuff were made the old American squatters, 
who acted as the pioneers of civilisation, but who thought that a 
neighbour living at a distance of ten miles was uncomfortably 
near. Men of the same race, and actuated by the same spirit, 
are now doing on a large scale and with extended means the work 
which was begunon a small scale by their predecessors, who under- 
took a more laborious task with inferior means. AJl_ honour 
be to both. 

Thus far the principle of Acclimatisation seems simple enough, 
but. it is in reality a complicated one, and involves several very 
important questions. 

There is the question of Success, but there is also the opposite 
question of Failure, which is equally valuable, inasmuch as our 
greatest achievements are the results of many failures. There is 
the question of Reciprocity, and last, and most unexpected, is the 
Reflex question. We shall have a few words on each of these 
questions, and will begin with the first. 

We have most successfully acclimatised the sheep. In 
America, and more especially in California, the sheep farms afford 
wondrous sights in the shearing season. The animal is valued 
almost entirely for its wool, the meat being held in very slight 
consideration. 

During the greater part of the year the shepherds lead most 
lonely lives, and it is said that many of them go mad from the 
want of human companionship. But in the shearing season all is 
changed, and the ranches are filled with life. There are many 
professional shearers, mostly natives, none of whom will shear less 
than seventy sheep daily, and some are so expert that they can 
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shear a hundred sheep in a day. A bystander has described the 
scene very vividly :— 

‘A shed sixty feet long by twenty-five wide, with open sides. 
Eighty men bent over at every possible angle ; eighty sheep being 
tightly held in every possible position ; eighty shears flashing, 
glancing, and clipping; bright Mexican eyes shining; laughing 
Mexican voices jesting. 

‘ At first it seemed only a confused scene of phantasmagoria. 
As our eyes became familiarised the confusion disentangled itself, 
and we could notice the splendid forms of the men and their 
marvellous dexterity in using the shears. 

‘Less than five minutes it took from the time that a sheep 
was grasped, dragged in, thrown down, and seized by the shearer’s 
knees, till it. was set free, clean shorn, and its three-pound 
fleece tossed on a table outside. A pay-clerk stood in the centre 
of the shed with a leathern wallet full of five-cent pieces. As 
soon as a man had sheared his sheep he ran to the clerk, fleece in 
hand, and received his five-cent piece.’ 

In August 1885 one week’s sale in Boston of Californian 
wool alone amounted to 658,000 fleeces. Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Michigan, Texas, Oregon, and Georgia contributed in the aggregate 
3,633,000 fleeces, exclusive of 4,000 specially prepared lamb- 
skins from Canada. 

Californian wool always reminds me of the time when the gold 
diggings were first discovered in California. At Oxford it used to 
be the custom at Christmas time for the butchers to exhibit the 
prize sheep which they had bred and purchased. One witty 
butcher procured a very fine sheep, dyed its wool purple, gilded 
its hoofs, and exhibited it as a Californian sheep. It seems hardly 
credible, but numbers of persons went away in the firm belief 
that all Californian sheep had purple wool and golden hoofs, 

It is clear then that we have succeeded with the sheep in 
America. We have been equally successful in Australia, where 
the number of sheep, owing to the vast area of the country, is 
simply countless. 

In New Zealand, which is about as large as the British Isles, 
we have some means of ascertaining our success with the sheep. 
In 1779 Captain Cook left a few pigs and potatoes in New 
Zealand, according to his thoughtful custom, the pigs being the 
largest mammals that had ever existed in the islands. In 1884 
there were more than 13,000,000 sheep, besides pigs, cattle, and 
horses. 
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Not only is an enormous trade done in wool from New Zealand, 
but of late years another trade has sprung into existence, namely, 
the supply of meat in a frozen state, thus making use of the 
flesh which formerly was held in no estimation. 

The latest report as to the weight of the Australian fleeces has 
recently been announced. It was taken by weighing a number of 
fleeces of different sizes, and then striking an average. This was 
found to be alittle more than twelve pounds in the fleeces of two- 
toothed ewes, the heaviest being fifteen pounds twelve ounces, and 
the lightest eleven pounds. Those of four-tooth rams ranged from 
fourteen pounds to eighteen pounds eight ounces, the average 
being fifteen pounds four ounces. The price of wool is fluctuating. 
A few months ago it had fallen to twenty-five per cent. less than 
it was in 1865, but the last report shows a considerable increase 
in prices, and consequent encouragement to the owners. 

Horned cattle have been equally successful. This success is 
largely owing to the pains taken by cattle-breeders at home, each 
animal having a pedigree as trustworthy if not so long as that of 
a Jewish rabbi, and commanding extraordinary prices for export 
to America and our colonies. Australia is nearly as prolific in 
cattle-breeding as in sheep-rearing, the herds being so enormous 
and increasing at such a rate that they become almost as wild in 
their ways as the veritable wild cattle. 

It was for their benefit that the terrible stock-whip was 
invented. No ordinary whip would have the least effect upon a 
young Australian bull when summoned to the periodical inspec- 
tion, and objecting—with very good reason—to approach the 
stockade. But the stock-whip, with its handle of a foot in 
length and its lash of fifteen feet long, and as thick in the 
middle as a man’s thumb, will overcome the resolution of the 
most obstinate bull that ever faced a stock-driver. This whip is 
often used as a weapon against the ‘ black-fellows,’ a single blow 
across the stomach killing the man as instantaneously as if it 
were a bullet from a revolver. 

With the horse we have been not less successful, and in 
several parts of America the horse, under the name of the 
‘mustang,’ has reverted to its wild state, living in herds, each 
under the command of a single male, and all being ruled with the 
strictest discipline. Many travellers have given most interesting 
narratives of the behaviour of these herds, and especially of the 
wonderful manner in which they dash down ravines and climb 
precipices, they being as sure-footed as goats. 
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As to the swine, they have thriven marvellously in their new 
homes, especially in New Zealand. I am disposed to attribute 
much of the cannibalism which once prevailed in that country to 
the absence of large mammals on which to feed. The influence 
of the pig on the Maori is strikingly evident at the present day. 
When a great chief gives a feast he builds a solid wall of provi- 
sions. In one of these feasts the wall was five feet high, five 
feet thick, and more than a mile in length. The materials of 
which it was composed were sweet potatoes, dried shark, potatoes, 
and baked pigs, the two latter viands being due to the gifts 
presented by Captain Cook little more than a century ago. 
Indeed, the piz is now as much the inmate of a Maori hut as 
of un Irish cottage. 

The camel affords a remarkable instance of successful acclima- 
tisation. It is absolutely useless in England, but has proved 
invaluable in Australia. It was first imported from India by Sir 
Thomas Elder, and landed at Port Augusta. It throve well, and 
the breed has since been improved by Mr. H. J. Scott, who sent 
for a fresh importation from Bikaorir, in Rajputana. 

It is especially valuable for interior explorations, as it not only 
possesses the power of going without water for several successive 
days, but is capable of feeding on the ‘ bush,’ from which no other 
animal can extract nutriment. 

Then, the common barn-door fowl has found a third home in 
America, Australia, and among the islands of the great Pacific 
Archipelago, having been first brought from Asia to England, and 
then transferred to the regions governed by the Southern Cross. 

The hive-bee has been uniformly successful in the countries 
into which it has been introduced. Mr. Froude, in his ‘ Oceana,’ 
has the following mention of the insect :— 

‘ We found, for one thing, the New Zealand honey especially 
excellent, taken from the nests of the wild bees which are now 
in millions all over the colony. They are the offspring of two or 
three hives which were kept, when I was at Oxford, in the rooms 
of Cotton, of Christ Church, between whom and his bees there was 
such strong attachment that a body-guard of them used to attend 
him to lecture and chapel. Cotton went to New Zealand with 
Bishop Selwyn, and took his bees with him, and they have multi- 
plied in this marvellous manner.’ 

I have a personal interest in these bees, having often seen 
Mr. Cotton’s bees in his windows at Christ Church. Moreover, when, 
in 1848, I was reproducing for the Anatomical Museum John 
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Hunter’s dissections of the bee, Mr. Cotton generously sent a hive 
to the Museum, just at the time when there were plenty of drones. 
Considering his love for his bees, the gift must have been a great 
sacrifice on his part. His book on the hive-bee was long a standard 
work, 

Vegetables have been acclimatised as successfully as animals, 
an example of which has been seen in the potato in New Zealand, 
itself having been previously acclimatised in England from Ame- 
rica, Then there is wheat. The vast supplies which come to us 
annually from Americaare the produce of seed originally sent from 
England, but finding a larger area and a more propitious sky in 
the New World. Rice, again, has been acclimatised in America, 
it originally being an Asiatic plant. 

Having now glanced at the successful side of the question, let 
us look at some of our failures. 

The rabbit has been a most disastrous failure. In its own 
country it can be bred with profit by those who understand it. 
For example, in Norfolk there is a large warren, comprising about 
eight or nine hundred acres, where in summer evenings the visitor 
may see five or six hundred rabbits playing about their burrows, 
and indulging in their merry gambols. From this warren the 
lessee contrives to clear about 600/. annually. He drives the 
rabbits out of their burrows with paraffin oil, and for the oil and 
labour he has to pay 200l. yearly. Ferrets are not allowed to 
enter the burrows, lest they should injure the skins. The owner 
of this warren often sends to London a consignment of seventy 
dozen rabbits. 

Boys on the Kentish coast employ another plan for driving 
rabbits out of theirholes. They take a shore-crab, or (as they call 
it) a ‘ toe-biter,’ fasten a short piece of lighted candle on its back, 
and put it into the mouth of the burrow. Instinctively the crab 
makes for the darkness of the burrow, and so frightens the inmate 
that he bolts as if a ferret were after him. 

Thinking that the animal would be profitable in the new 
country, some speculator introduced seven rabbits in 1860. Since 
that time they have increased so rapidly, that between 1875 and 
1884, 55,000,000 rabbit skins were exported, the supply of 1884 
being 9,800,000 skins, the contribution of the previous year having 
been about the same. At first sight, these figures seem to represent 
an enormous profit, but in reality they represent a considerable 
loss, the sum paid for killing the rabbits and dressing their skins 
for the market far exceeding the money for which they are sold. 
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Could they be let alone, the landowners would be only too 
glad, but they continue to increase to such an extent, that, unless 
their numbers were kept down, every sheep farm would have to 
be abandoned, as, indeed, has been the case in more than one 
instance, many small farmers having been ruined. 

The rabbit is utterly destructive to pasture land, not only eat- 
ing the grass close to the ground, but even pulling up the roots 
when the grass is finished. Wire fence, sunk deeply into the 
ground, affords the only hope of checking the animals, but after a 
while, finding that they cannot force their way through it, they 
burrow under it. Miss Gordon Cumming mentions that a well- 
known sheep-breeder, Mr. Campbell, was forced to abandon a 
‘run’ of 250,000 acres. 

Various methods of exterminating the rabbit have been tried. 
In December 1885, three hundred stoats and weasels were sent to 
New Zealand, for the purpose of being turned loose into the rabbit 
burrows and destroying the inmates. This was the sixth consign- 
ment within two years. What success this importation may pro- 
duce seems rather doubtful, as the introduction of a new animal 
is always a dangerous experiment. 

In fact, it recalls the well-known experiences of the Lacca- 
dives, where cats were sent to eat the rats which destroyed the 
crowns of the palm-trees, but preferred to stay on the ground and 
eat fish which were plentiful on the shore. Then some snakes 
were sent, but only frightened the inhabitants. Then mongooses 
were sent, and found that it was much easier to eat the poultry 
than climb the palm-trees after rats. Lastly, owls were sent to 
drive the rats to the ground, where the cats and the mongooses 
could get at them. The result was that the interlopers were 
destroyed, the inhabitants preferring the rats alone to the rats, 
plus the cat, mongoose, snake, and owl. 

Australia suffers as much as New Zealand from the depreda- 
tions of the rabbit. 

In Queensland, which the rabbit has not as yet reached, great 
efforts are being made to keep it out of the province. In 
the Scientific American it is stated that tenders have been ac- 
cepted for 2,550 miles of fencing wire and 450 miles of wire net- 
ting of small mesh. The order will be shipped from England 
forthwith. A route has been laid out, running for a distance 
of 300 miles to the intersecting angle of Queensland and New 
South Wales, and thenceforth northwards for a hundred miles. 
The Queensland Government has voted 50,000/. for this purpose. 
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It is estimated that 1,300 miles of fencing will have to be laid in 
New South Wales, while in Victoria the demand for wire is so 
great that the authorities have signified a willingness to forego 
the duty upon it. 

The same journal states that one colony alone had lost 2,000,000 
sheep through the rabbit. 

In order to show the straits to which the Australian colonies 
have been reduced, I may mention that Professor Watson, of 
Adelaide University, was granted six months’ leave of absence, in 
order to enable him to visit Europe and procure some rabbits 
affected with the fatal ‘scab.’ These were to be turned down 
among the burrows in hopes that they might spread the disease, 
and so lessen the numbers of the rodents. The first batch died 
of sun-stroke at Aden, but another batch has been ordered. 

It is sad to see how man’s greed will mar the best intentioned 
plans. 

In South Australia a reward is given for killing rabbits, the 
scalps, including the ears, being demanded as proofs, like the heads 
of the birds in ‘ sparrow clubs,’ It has been lately discovered— 
so says the South Australian Chronicle—that ‘some scoundrels 
are in the habit of taking the scalps from the does while still 
living, and allowing them to run, thus securing payment for the 
rabbits which they are supposed to have killed, and providing for 
the increase of the rodents to such an extent as to still render 
their services necessary.’ The same journal proceeds very rightly 
to say, ‘If one of these brutes should happen to be caught red- 
handed, we hope that an example will be made of him, as well for 
his horrible cruelty as for the fraud upon the Government and the 
agriculturist and pastoralist.’ 

We all know that rat-catchers and mole-killers always leave a 
few females in order to keep up the breed, but no Government 
could have anticipated such atrocious cruelty. 

The reason for this overpowering increase of the rabbit is 
simple enough. The animals find abundant food, the native 
fauna is so feeble that there is no competition for existence, and 
in New Zealand there are no destructive mammals and birds which 
would keep down their numbers and maintain the balance of 
Nature. In Australia, although there are the carnivorous dasyures 
(or ‘ native cats,’ as the colonists will persist in calling them), they 
can exercise but little influence upon an animal which has its 
burrow always at hand, and which can whisk into its stronghold 
in the twinking of an eye. 
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Even the horse may sometimes be classed among the failures, 
as may be seen from the following extract from a local journal :— 
‘Next to the kangaroos; the droves of wild horses that infest 
plains in New South Wales are the settlers’ greatest enemies. 
Originally domesticated, they have broken away from the stations 
at various times, and partly through natural increase, partly 
through accessions to their ranks from the settlers’ herds, they are 
rapidly growing into a pest of appalling proportions, enticing away 
the stockman’s mares, breaking down his stockades and trampling 
the growing grain.’ 

Another mistake in Acclimatisation has been made with regard 
to the sparrow. 

In many parts of the United States the trees are infested by 
two caterpillars. One, which is popularly called the ‘ canker-worm,’ 
is a very near relative of our vapourer moth, and is even more 
destructive. In the public grounds, as well as in private gardens, 
almost every tree is furnished with a sort of metal pent-house ex- 
tending round the trunk, for the purpose of arresting the progress 
of the wingless females up the tree. The other belongs to the 
Geometride, and is called the ‘ span-worm,’ or ‘ measurer-worm,’ 
on account of its habit of looping the body at every step. Not 
only is it a destructive creature, but it annoys people greatly by 
its habit of letting itself down from the trees by silken cables, just 
as is done by many of our leaf-roller caterpillars. But the American 
caterpillars are so numerous, and their cables are so strong, that 
they are a serious pest to passengers. 

About twenty years ago some American naturalists bethought 
themselves that the sparrow, which is in the habit of feeding its 
young with grubs and caterpillars, would be the very bird to cope 
with these two. pests. Accordingly, they sent to England for a 
thousand sparrows, timing their arrival so that the birds might 
have their nests built and their young hatched just when the 
canker-worm and span-worm were most troublesome. 

But they had forgotten that the sparrow is a bird of the Old 
World, and not accustomed to New World insects. Again, the 
eanker-worm was so formidable a being, with its tufts of long 
straight bristly hairs, that no sparrow could carry it off, and much 
less could a young sparrow swallow it. The only English bird 
that can eat this caterpillar is the cuckoo, a species which cannot 
live in America. 

The span-worm is equally safe from the sparrow. Among the 
leaves it is so well hidden that the sparrow cannot find it, the 
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bird not being adapted for hunting among the leaves and branches. 
Even when it hangs by its thread from the bough, the sparrow, 
which is a short-winged bird, is incapable of balancing itself in the 
air and picking off a caterpillar which swings backwards and for- 
wards in the breeze, and, when fearful of danger, lets itself.drop for 
several inches. If the span-worm, like the Laccadive rats, would 
only descend to the ground, the sparrow would probably pick it up. 
But as it prefers to hide in the foliage or to swing at the end of a 
thread no sparrow can touch it. 

In order that the sparrows might be furnished with convenient 
nesting places, great numbers of ornamental boxes, like little 
houses, were fastened upon the branches of the trees, most of 
them existing at the present time. These boxes, which look like 
the cases of cuckoo clocks, attracted my attention greatly when I 
took my first walk on Boston Common. 

An unexpected result followed the advent of the sparrow. 
Quarrelsome, fearless, and irrepressible, the sparrows ousted the 
native birds from their nesting places, and drove them from their 
old haunts. When I was visiting the Boston Navy Yard, Com- 
modore Badger called my attention to the sparrows, which were 
hopping and fluttering and chirping and squabbling all over the 
place, regardless of the deep snow with which everything was 
covered, and pointed out the nesting places of former pets which 
had been driven away by the sparrows and their dwellings con- 
fiscated. 

The sparrow has now spread all over the States, and, although 
it does feed its young on the small larve in the spring, it has 
ejected the native birds which would have performed the same 
duty, while it does not touch the creatures for whose destruction 
it was introduced. 

That, however, is not the fault of the sparrow, but of the im- 
perfect knowledge of the introducers, who ought to have learned 
that the sparrow could neither capture the span-worm nor cope 
with the canker-worm. Consequently it does more harm than 
good, eating grain of all kinds, and being so keen after food that 
to sow a grass-lawn is a task of great difficulty, the sparrows flock- 
ing to the spot and eating the seed almost before it has touched 
the ground. 

A similar result has followed the introduction of the sparrow 
into New Zealand. Fifty birds were imported, and now their 
numbers may be reckoned by the million. 

With the change to the opposite side of the globe, the altera- 
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tion of seasons, and consequently the time of moulting, the sparrow 
accommodated itself to circumstances, and entirely abandoned its 
old: habits. Perhaps the insects of the new country were not to 
its taste, for it soon abandoned them and preferred to live entirely 
on grain and fruits. Miss Gordon Cumming mentions a case 
where one proprietor lost in ten days a ton and a half of grapes 
and had five fig-trees entirely stripped of their fruit. This be- 
haviour on the part of the sparrow was the more exasperating, 
because the grapes and figs were themselves the results of ac- 
climatisation, and it seemed very hard that the English sparrow 
should be the worst enemy of the fruits which had been imported 
from its own country. 

There is a time and a place for everything. In its own 
country, which is its proper place, the sparrow is, when understood, 
a most valuable bird. It should be encouraged to the utmost in 
the spring and early summer, which is its proper time. But as soon 
as the peas are fairly set in their pods the sparrow’s time is over, and 
it ought to be driven away from the garden until the fruit has 
been gathered. The bird is not to blame for the harm which it 
does in countries for which it was not intended, though we can 
hardly find fault with an aggrieved correspondent of the New 
York Sun, who ‘detests the English sparrow as a bird wholly 
depraved, a robber, a brigand, a pirate, and everything that is bad.’ 

Poison and traps have been tried, but in vain, as the sparrow 
finds fruits quite good enough for him without eating poison, and 
is much too clever to be enticed into a trap. Australian journals 
are studded with complaints of the bird, from which I have 
selected a condensed extract :— 

‘The sparrow in Australia has conceived a new and larger 
scheme of life than that with which he was satisfied in the old 
country. Nothing is sacred from his devastating bill. His appe- 
tite for grapes is insatiable, in figs is his delight. In peaches, 
nectarines, apricots, pears, and plums he makes such havoe as 
to cause a famine in those fruits, abundantly as they grow in the 
kindly soil of Australia. The agriculturist has found in him a 
foe even more terrible than the blight or the caterpillar. Wheat, 
barley, and peas are devoured in the ear and pod when fruits 
are not in season. When neither grain nor fruit are to be got, 
then tender flower-buds and succulent young vegetable shoots are 
laid under contribution. The fecundity of the sparrow, great 
as it was at home, has been increased many-fold under the more 
favourable conditions of life in Australia.’ 














ACCLIMATISA TION. 


Our failures in the acclimatisation of vegetable life have 
almost always been due to sentiment. The useful plants and 
trees have, as a rule, flourished admirably. For example, Mr. J. A. 
Froude states in his ‘Oceana’ that the oats, barley, peas, beans, 
and potatoes were produced in such luxuriance in Ballarat that 
he could believe Herodotus’s account of the crops grown on the 
plains of Babylon. A reaping machine had stopped in a field of 
oats, the stems of which stood up like a wall, and seemed as if no 
horse could force a passage through them. For seventeen suc- 
cessive years the ground had been cropped, and not a particle of 
manure had been put upon it. The strangest point about it was 
that there were no weeds, and Mr. Froude offers the rather bold 
suggestion that ‘ weeds are said to be a product of high civilisation, 
and do not exist in nature.’ 

Almost the only failure in useful plants has been the water- 
cress. Introduced some years ago into New Zealand, it has 
spread as rapidly as did the ‘ American weed’ in our own country, 
choking up the rivers, and involving the annual outlay of many 
thousand pounds in keeping the rivers sufficiently clear for navi- 
gable purposes. Otago and Canterbury have been severe sufferers 
from the watercress. 

Sentiment, however, has always been a deadly foe to the 
colonist; for example, some thirty years ago a Scotch emigrant 
to Australia took with him a thistle in a flower-pot. 

Great were the rejoicings among the Scotch colonists, a 
dinner was given in honour of the national plant, and it was then 
carefully transferred to the soil. Now it has played the same 
part on land as the watercress in the rivers, and has rendered whole 
tracts of land useless. It defies all attempts at extirpation, and 
great sums of money are paid yearly in restraining the once 
welcomed plant. 

That the thistle would probably become an injurious plant 
ought to have been anticipated,and the very seeds should have 
been prohibited as relentlessly as we prohibit the Colorado beetle. 
But who would have thought that the sweetbriar could do any 
harm? At home we are only too glad to have it in our gardens, 
and a sweetbriar hedge is a thing of joy and an object of justifiable 
pride. No one, therefore, would have blamed the missionary and 
his wife who took with them a plant of sweethbriar as a fragrant 
memorial of their garden in the old country. 

But when set in the fresh rich soil of Australia the plant 
grew with almost savage fury. It drove great roots into the 
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ground, developed itself from a shrub into a tree, and spread with 
such alarming rapidity that it is quite as troublesome as the 
thistle. Tasmania, which is to the mainland of Australia what 
the Isle of Wight is to England, has suffered terribly from the 
sweetbriar. New Zealand has fared no better; Mr. Froude 
states that it is a worse foe to the agriculturist than the native 
fern. ‘At home so chary of growth, it expands here into vast 
bushes, becomes a weed and spreads like a weed. It overruns 
whole fields in two or three seasons, will turn a cleared farm into 
an impenetrable thicket, and has to be torn out with cart ropes 
and teams of horses.’ 

The reason for this astonishing growth of the thistle and 
sweetbriar is the same as that which accounts for the fecundity 
of the rabbit and sparrow. The rich and fertile soil affords the 
plants abundance of food, and the native flora is so feeble that the 
sturdy intruders have no rivals to check their progress. 

Another remarkable point in the history of Acclimatisation is 
its effect upon previously existing animals. The Chinese soldier, 
when rebuked for running out of an assaulted fort, replied logically, 
‘No two piecy man can stand in one piecy man’s place. If he will 
come I must go.’ The aphorism is equally applicable to the 
animals. When the flocks and herds of the white man enter upon 
a new land the previous occupiers must make way for them. 

So, in America, the bison is disappearing in exact ratio with the 
increase of sheep, swine,andoxen. Of course the depredations of 
hunters have some effect on the bison, but the rapid and steady 
decrease in its numbers is not due so much to the rifle bullet of the 
hunter, whether red or white, as to the continual increase of sheep 
and cattle, which crowd it out of its pasture lands. Similarly, in 
Australia, the kangaroo has been forced to give way to the sheep 
and the horned cattle. No ‘ two piecy’ beast can stand in ‘one 
piecy’ beast’s place, and the inferior must needs retire before the 
superior. 

Now comes the question of Reciprocity. 

We have given much to other lands, but we have taken a little 
in exchange. From New Zealand and the Pacific Archipelago 
we have received nothing. There are no mammals more than a 
few inches in length, and the only large bird, the moa of New 
Zealand, has long disappeared down the throats of the natives. 
Neither has Australia given us anything, inasmuch as the mam- 
mals are all marsupials, for which our climate is not suited. 


There are certainly a few gallinaceous birds, such as the brush 
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turkey, the jungle fowl, and the leipoa (or ‘native pheasant’), 
but these birds need too much space to be useful in this country, 
where every yard of ground has its value. 

From America we have received the turkey, a bird which has 
withstood Acclimatisation so well that, like the barn-door fowl 
(which came from Asia), it has long been considered as a British 
bird. This is the more remarkable as the bird belongs to a dif- 
ferent continent. Like most acclimated creatures, it has under- 
gone some changes of form and colour, and has nearly learned to 
abandon its wild ways, such as straying and concealing its nest. 

The two greatest gifts, however, which we have received from 
America are the potato and tobacco. How the latter plant would 
thrive in this country it is impossible to say, as the law prohibits 
its cultivation. I believe, however, that it would be perfectly 
successful, and, indeed, the very fact of its prohibition infers as 
much. As for the potato, it is now as completely a British plant 
as the wheat or the barley, and, as has already been mentioned, 
has been again acclimatised over the greater part of the earth’s 
surface. 

Maize (which in America is invariably called by the name of 
‘corn ’) has not succeeded in this country, but has been thoroughly 
successful in South Africa, where it thrives wonderfully under the 
name of ‘ mealies,’ and now forms the chief nourishment of the 
various tribes which are called by the collective name of ‘ Kaffirs.’ 

The great fish question is far too large for more than a casual 
mention, and we will proceed to what I will venture to call the 
Reflex question—i.e. the effect of the indigenous animals upon 
those which have been imported, and its reciprocal action on 
themselves. 

We have seen how marvellously the sheep has increased in 
New Zealand, where exists no carnivorous beast or bird that could 
check the increase of the flocks. But the introduction of the 
sheep has caused the development of a carnivorous bird far more 
destructive, because more plentiful, than the eagle itself. This very 
unexpected foe is one of the long-beaked parrots peculiar to New 
Zealand (Nestor notabilis), popularly called the kia, or mountain 
parrot. 

Just as the sparrow abandoned insects for fruits, grain, and 
flowers, the kia has reversed the process, and abandoned its normal 
vegetable diet in order to become a sheep-killer of the most con- 
firmed atrocity. Like other criminals it is a nocturnal bird, and 
not easily seen on account of its dark-green plumage. 
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In 1868 it was noticed that the kia was in the habit of visiting 
the carcases of sheep which were hung up for consumption, and 
eating the fat round the kidneys. Finding this fat very much to 
their taste, but not being able to procure a sufficiency of it, the 
birds took to attacking the sheep while living, never doing more than 
perching on the backs of the unhappy animals, tearing away the skin, 
and digging out the kidney fat with their pickaxes of beaks. In a 
few years this formerly harmless bird has become the curse of the 
sheep-run, and not long ago out of three hundred fat sheep two 
hundred were killed by the kia within five months. The natural 
consequence is that war has been declared against the kia, which 
in all probability will be exterminated. A more bizarre result of 
Acclimatisation could never have been anticipated. 

The part which has been played by Acclimatisation in the 
modern history of the world cannot be overrated. Our vast and 
numerous colonies—‘ Greater Britain,’ as they have been happily 
called—would have been impossible had we not been able to take 
with us our beasts, birds, cereals, and fruits. We cannot imagine 
Australia or New Zealand without cattle, sheep, horses, grain, and 
fruit. We have made some mistakes, but not so many as might 
have been made, and we can at all events take warning by those 
failures, so as not to repeat them in the future. 

Of this we may be certain. For successful Acclimatisation it 
is necessary to be thoroughly acquainted with the animal or plant 
which is to be transferred to a new soil. It is also necessary to 
understand the climate and other conditions of both countries ; 
and, lastly, no animal or plant should be imported which cannot 
be kept within the control of the breeder or agriculturist. 


J. G. Woon. 














At the Sign of the Ship. 


HAVE always envied the writers who begin their essays by 

telling the public where, and in what circumstances, they are 
writing. One moralist, for example, was sitting on a corncrib, 
using his horse’s head for a desk, or was he sitting on his horse’s 
head, using a corncrib for a desk? Another author, vir doctissimus 
et amicus meus, as the old commentators say, generally starts 
thus: * I am reclining on my back on an ancient British barrow, 
with a paleolithic axe in my hand. Who shaped, in what dim 
ages, this venerable weapon, which I have just rescued from the 
road-mender?’ And then off he goes into the days ‘when wild 
in woods the noble Marquis ran,’ or the ancestor, at least, of 
the noble Marquis. If such anecdotes interest the public, it 
may be pleased to hear that I am lying, in a very uncomfortable 
attitude, on a pebbly seashore, surrounded by flints which would 
have been of untold value to Mr. Grant Allen’s palolithic ac- 
quaintances. The British public, in costumes of astonishing 
exiguity, is marching past me into the embraces of the deep. 
Enthusiasts are playing tennis on the sands with balls which do 
not bound. Children are building sand-houses, just as Homer 
says they did on the A¢gean, and the tide comes up and swallows 
them as lightly as Apollo swept down the rampart of the 
Acheans. The newspapers, the only literature of ‘the littoral,’ 
are full of wars and rumours of war. MM. Porthos, Athos, and 
Aramis, disguised as Bulgarians, have spirited away Prince 
Alexander from his uncomfortable throne, and he has disap- 
peared into space. All this is actual, to-day; when these lines 


are published all will be ancient history, like that of Mr. Grant 
Allen’s flint-chippers. 


* a 
* 


Among questions which are.not political, but capable of being 
treated even in the very warmest weather, is the function of the 
Art Critic. A person of the highest eminence in letters and 
learning once observed to me that he considered Art Criticism 
the lowest depth to which civilised man is capable of sinking. 
I would not go that length, but, on the other hand, I cannot 
regard the inditing of remarks on the picture galleries as a mission 
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of unusual sanctity. ‘Who sweeps a room’ in the proper spirit 
‘makes that and the labour fine,’ and, of course, a writer on 
modern pictures, in the newspapers, ought to be conscientious, 
careful, and very modest. Not being a painter himself, the critic 
should at least remember, in Turner’s words, ‘ how difficult it is,’ 
and how much earnest attention and patient labour go to the 
picture which he judges at a glance. ‘ Not being a painter him- 
self,’ I say, for Mr. Quilter is right when he proclaims himself to 
be a ‘ very rare’ kind of person, he being (he tells the world) both 
a painter and a critic. The question occurs, ought newspaper 
writers on art to be artists themselves ? and, if they are not artists, 
are their opinions therefore valueless? As a writer on pictures 
who is no artist (though I have tried enough to know ‘ how diffi- 
cult it is’), 1 am naturally not disposed to agree with Mr. Quilter. 
I don’t think it would be a good thing if all art critics were 
artists. It is not found to work well, in some other branches of 
art. For example, many authors of plays are critics of plays, and 
yet this state of things causes dissatisfaction. It is understood 
to be more prevalent in England than in France. M. Sarcey is 
no playwright, and no dramatic critic is so much respected as 
M. Sarcey. A dramatic critic who is also a dramatic writer has 
temptations to please managers and actors on whose favour his 
fortune hangs, and to help or hinder rivals in his own art, which 
do not beset the critic who is not a dramatic writer. Of course 
these temptations may be and doubtless are overcome, but it would 
be better if they did not exist. Thisis a peculiar case, but I don’t 
know that we like poetry to be criticised by contemporary poets. 
It is not always agreeable (though always instructive) to read 
Mr. Swinburne on Lord Tennyson. We do not expect to read 
Lord Tennysou or Mr. Browning on Mr. Swinburne, and it is 
better that they should be silent. The mere versifier, of course, 
who does not even dream of being an equal or a rival of these 
great men, may review them as he pleases. 

The emulousness of the artist cannot enter into his estimate. 
The versifier is merely an amateur. In the same way the amateur 
in painting may very well play the critic. He has had the educa- 
tion, or some part of the education, of the painter. He does not 
write ‘in blind and naked ignorance.’ He has studied the great 
masters, from Phidias to Reynolds. He has a standard based on 
acquaintance with his subject. Buttheprofessional painter, surely, 
should abstain from publicly judging: the work of his contem- 
poraries. If he be successful, he -has as little time as inclina- 
tion to air his ideas in the papers, If he is unsuccessful, why, 
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then he justifies the epigram of Balzac and Lord Beaconsfield, the 
saying that the critics are ‘ the fellows who have failed.’ He will 
certainly be thought to carry the bitterness of failure into his 
verdicts. I know not, for example, whether Mr. Quilter (whose 
critical remarks are always original and genuine, even when un- 
conciliatory) is a successful painter, or not so successful. In the 
former case we must admire the disinterested self-denial which 
impels him to devote to criticism his valuable hours. In the 
latter case—but it would be ungracious to inspect this horn of 
the dilemma. 
* * * 

The truth about ordinary art criticism as practised in the 
newspapers is that it scarcely pretends to be criticism at all. The 
very conditions of its existence make genuine criticism impossible. 
Two thousand works of art cannot be appraised in ten columns of 
a newspaper. They can only be ‘noticed.’ No human being 
would call similar notice of two thousand poems, novels, and 
histories ‘criticism.’ A column or more is devoted to a new book 
of merit, but half the Grosvenor Gallery is disposed of in the 
same space. In the salons of Diderot but few paintings are 
written about, but these are treated deliberately and at consi- 
derable length. Thus Diderot (though not a professional painter, 
though he criticised in the intervals of other literary work) may 
be called a critic of art. So might Mr. Swinburne, who, with Mr. 
W.M. Rossetti, once wrote a critique of the Royal Academy. But 
the art critic of the newspapers is really rather busy with 
description than with solemn verdicts. His modest function is to 
supply news, to impress the public as to what they will find in 
the galleries. He may also offer a cawserie suggested by the 
subjects and treatment of the paintings and sculptures. But he 
does not, or should not, pretend much to dogmatise. He is not, 
as a rule, the voice of professional opinion. He merely expresses 
the views of the educated public, of the public which cares for 
literature and art, and which is tolerably well versed in what men 
have done with colour, and clay, and marble. This may be a humble 
function, but if honourably discharged it is harmless, and may be 
even amusing. Spectators may: be led to smile at the pictures 
most worthy of their attention in the vast crowd of the galleries. 

The artists, too, are enabled to hear what a certain section of 
the public thinks about their performances. They can listen and 
attend or not, as they think fit; the proper attitude of the artist 
towards reviewers is a topic too long to be treated of here. It is 
certain that art critics, like reviewers of novels and poetry, reach 
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a queer diversity of conclusions. But the diversity would not be 
less bewildering if no man was allowed to write on art who was 
not an artist. On the whole it is plain that, if the critic does 
not dogmatise, nor venture into the hidden things of technique, 
he can do little harm. His business is not with means and 
processes, but with results. To describe, to chronicle impressions, 
not to lay down the law and deliver imposing dooms and verdicts, 
is his proper business—and difficult enough. It will become infi- 
nitely more difficult, if the critic is a professional painter or 
sculptor, a member of a certain school or set, with the exclusive 
prepossessions of a school. 


* * 
* 


A good deal has been written lately about Vers de Société. 
The name is unlucky enough, as one never sees it used in French, 
or very rarely, and it sounds like other examples of the celebrated 
native school of the Gallic language. Whatever we are to style this 
kind of composition, there is always plenty of it written in a 
civilised and comfortable age, and very little of it is worth much. 
Why have we not the Greek models of Horace’s lighter lays,— 
then we should see this Muse in perfection? In Horace, in 
Catullus, in Martial, and in the Greek Anthology, Vers de Société 
exist at their best, and some happy Englishmen and Frenchmen 
have been able toadd a few flowers tothe crown. But can anyone 
recommend any German verse of this quality outside of Heine’s ? 


* * 
* 


There is a special variety of English Vers de Société, namely 
the Anglo-Indian species. A quaint and amusing example of this 
literature has reached me, named ‘ Departmental Ditties.’ The 
modest author does not give his name. The little book is pub- 
lished in the shape of an official paper, ‘No. I. of 1886.’ The 
envelope is the cover. No poem, and this is an excellent arrange- 
ment, occupies more than one of the long narrow pages. Would 
that all poems were as brief. The Radical should read ‘ Depart- 
mental Ditties’ and learn how gaily Jobus et Cie. govern India :—— 


‘ Who shall doubt’ the secret hid 
Under Cheops’ pyramid, 
Was that the contractor ‘did’ 
Cheops out of several millions ? 


Or that Joseph’s sudden rise 
To Comptroller of Supplies, 
Was a fraud of monstrous size 
On King Pharaoh’s swart civilians ? 
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Here we learn how Ahasuerus Jenkins, merely because he ‘ had a 
tenor voice of super Santley tone,’ became a power in the state. 
Very curious is the tale of Jones, who left his newly-wedded 

bride, and went to the Hurrum Hills above the Afghan border, 
and whose heliographic messages home were intercepted and 
interpreted by General Bangs. 

With damnatory dash and dot he’d heliographed his wife 

Some interesting details of the General’s private life. 

On the whole, these are melancholy ditties. Jobs, and posts, 
and pensions, and the wives of their neighbours appear (if we 
trust the satirist) to be much coveted by her Majesty’s Oriental 
civil servants. The story of Giffen, who was broken and dis- 
graced, and saved a whole country-side at the expense of his own 
life, and who is now worshipped (by the natives) in Bengal, 
is worthy of Bret Harte. 

The Indian poet has kept the best wine to the last, and I 
like his pem Jn Spring-time so much that (supreme compli- 
ment !) I have copied it out here. 


IN SPRING-TIME. 
My garden blazes brightly with the rose bush and the peach, 
And the kéil sings above them in the sis by the well, 
From the creeper-covered trellis comes the squirrel’s chattering 
speech, 


And the blue jay screams and flutters where the cheery sat 
bhai dwell. 


But the rose has lost its fragrance, and the kdz/’s note is strange ; 
I am sick of endless sunshine, sick of blossom-burdened bough ; 
Give me back the leafless woodland, where the winds of spring- 
time range— 
Give me back one day in England, for it’s spring in England now. 


Through the pines the gusts are blowing, o’er the brown fields 
blowing chill, 
From the furrow of the plough-share steams the fragrance of 
the loam, 
And the hawk nests in the hill-side, and the jackdaw in the hill, 
And my heart is back in England ‘mid the sights and sounds 
of home. 


But the garland of the sacrifice this wealth of rose and peach is, 
Ah, kdil, little kéil, singing on the siris bough! 

In mine ears the knell of exile your incessant bell-like speech is, 

Can you tell me aught of England, or of spring in England now! 
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And yet, if the singer were ‘in England, now that April’s 
there,’ would he not grumble at the east wind, the dust, and all 
the bitterness of the lagging year ? 


* x 
* 


The following lay was suggested by a melancholy event in 
real life, and is a ‘ respectful perversion’ of Mr. William Morris’s 
poem, ‘Shameful Death.’ That beautiful piece is in Mr. 
Morris’s earliest volume, ‘The Defence of Guinevere’ (London 
1858), and if my parody sends anyone to the original, I have not 
sung in vain. 


* * 
* 


SHAMEFUL DEATH. 
(The keeper speaks.) 


The biggest trout in the brook ! 
His weight it was five pound clear, 
Never he’d wink at a hook, 
If you fished for him half the year, 
And in summer he lay where a tall flag shook 
In the thin at the tail o’ the weir. 


He did not die by the line, 
He did not fall to the fly, 
Not fishing far and fine 
On the stream where he used to lie, 
But six bait hooks and a ball o’ twine 
Brought that Big Trout to die ! 


It was ’Arry from London town, 
A music-hall cad, and a fast ; 
*Arry, and Moses Brown, 
As had served before the mast, 
With young George Smith, a clod-hopping clown, 
Killed that Big Trout at last ! 


It’s a good long while since then,— 
I’m a little bit stiff or so, 
But last year I and my men, 
Down there, where the alders grow, 
Rolled ’Arry from town in the mud o’ the fen, 
And kicked him, and let him go! 
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It’s long since the Big Trout died, 
And my hair is mostly grey, 
But down by the water-side 
Mo bathed, on a Sabbath day. 
And Lor’, sir, I laughed till I nearly cried, 
For we tuk his clothes away! 


* * 
* 


The idea of fishing in the Parks, which was started, I think, 
‘ At the Sign of the Ship,’ has flourished into leading articles, and 
has even been talked about in Parliament itself. Probably next 
summer we may all sit upon the grass and bob for perch in the 
Serpentine, or troll a phantom minnow from a tub pair. But, if 
this kind of thing is permitted, it will be necessary to keep up 
the stocking of the Park ponds. The opportunity might be used 
for scientific experiments in trout breeding, for trout are capable 
of living in the Serpentine. Or rather, one trout was equal to 
this trial of endurance ; he was taken out, I think, in 1867 or 
1868. How pleasant it would be to see big four pounders rising 
under the willows on the Serpentine in the sunsets of June! 


ANDREW LANG. 





The ‘ Donna.’ 
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